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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


AD rson who takes a paper larly from 
- 4 — whether directed to his name or 
saothor’s or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all qeveaeeges, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








VOICES OF THE WAY. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





What is the voice I hear, 

Like the note of a trumpet clear,— 
Follow the dreams of thy youth ! 

And what is that voice I hear, 

Like the tone of an angel austere,— 
Hollow the dreams of thy youth ! 

Ah, tell me which is the voice of truth! 


Whoso journeys this way 

In the prime and freshness of day, 
When Fancy and Hope have sway, 
Hears only the first voice say: 

Follow the dreams of thy youth ! 

And this, to him, is the voice of truth. 


Whoso, at noon of the day, 

Blind with the dust of the fray, 
Passeth this mortal way,— 

He heareth the second voice say : 
Hollow the dreams of thy youth ! 

And this, to him, is the voice of truth. 


The same, at the close of the day, 

When shadows lie cool on the way, 
Hath visions of long-lost May ;— 
Boyhood and Age both say: 

Follow the dreams of thy youth ! 

Ah! tell me if this be the voice of truth! 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The galleries were crowded on Thurs- 
day afternoon when the municipal woman 
suffrage bill was discussed in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. Speech- 
€s were made for the bill by Mr. Quincy, 
of Quincy, Mr. Hersey, of Hingham, Mr. 
Wadlin, of Reading, and Mr. Smith, of 
Dover; and speeches against it by Mr. Sy- 
monds, of Salem, Rev. Mr. Smith, of An- 
dover, Mr. Hallett, of Nantucket, and Mr. 
Fisk, of Boston. After a lively debate on 
the question of postponing in order to 
allow further discussion, as a number of 
members still wished to speak, it was voted 
that the bill be taken up again next Thurs- 
day. Report next week. 
+o 





Mr. Charles H. Symonds, of Salem, 
seems to be the lineal successor of ‘Bill 
Sayward” as the ungentlemanly opponent 
of woman suftrage. We shall print a steno- 
graphic report of his speech next week. 


~~. 
*? 


The Rhode Island Senate this week 
voted 25 to 8 in favor of submitting a con- 
stitutional amendment for woman suftrage 
to the voters. ‘The House, which adopted 
the resolve last spring by an almost unan- 
imous vote, is taking final action as we go 
to press. If it concur, Rhode Island will 
be the battle-grourid in March, as Kansas 





was in February. Rnode Island will be’ 
the first New England State to submit the. 


question to the voters. 
—————+eoo— -——- 
Municipal suffrage for women has been 
defeated in the Nebraska Legislature by « 
Small majority. 


~~ 
7? 


The hanging of Mrs. Druse, as de- 
scribed in ghastly and needless detail by 
the daily papers, was the most hideous 
thing since the closing chapters of ‘‘Barna- 
by Rudge.” It is about time that civil- 
ized nations abolished capital punishment. 
Imprisonment for life would answer every 





eee —-— 
Meanwhile, the case of Mrs. Druse em- 
Phasizes affew the words of Wendell Phil- 


lips: “While woman is admitted to the 
Sallows, the jail, and the tax-list, we have 
Tight to debar her from the ballot-box.” 


. 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1887. 


At the Philadelphia Confereuce of Bap- 
tist Ministers, February 28, a petition to 
the Legislature, praying for the submis- 
sion of an amendment to the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania enfranchising women, 
was presented by Mary P. Chambers. and 
Clara Crugan. A motion to lay it on the 
table was lost by a vote of 26 tol4. On 
motion of the Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, the 
paper was placed on the table to receive 
signatures. Many of the ministers signed 
the petition. 


ete 
-~?eo 


The women of Kansas are registering in 
large numbers, to vote under the new 
municipal suffrage law. A circular, urg- 
ing them to do so, has been issued jointly 
by the Kansas Equal Suftrage Association 
and the Kansas W. C.'T. U. Public jubi- 
lee meetings have been held in a number 





.of towns, and great enthusiasm prevails. 





Gov. Martin, of Kansas, has been a life- 
long opponent of woman suffrage, and his 
signing the municipal suffrage bill excited 
some surprise as well as much joy. He 
says that he did so only in deference to 
the phenomenally large vote by which the 
bill passed the Legislature, and declares 
that the only argument urged for the 
measure which had any weight with him 
was that the Legislature could repeal it at 
any time by a majority vote. Gov. Mar- 
tin may find that he has fallen between 
two stools. Thesaloon element will never 
forgive him for having signed the bill at 
all, while the women and their friends 
cannot feel very grateful to him for an as- 
sent so ungraciously given. 


4+ 





Mrs. Henrietta B. Wall, of Kansas, says: 


“During the recent discussion in our 
Legislature ou the woman suffrage bill, a 
would-be opponent, while endeavoring to 
emphasize the ancient ‘rib story,’ was 
confronted with the question whether 
there might not have been, after all. a mis- 


_ take in the translation; since present indi- 


cations seem to support the newer theory 
that Adam, upon that memurable occasion, 
suffered a loss of the spinal column; the 
effects of which, ay considered, 
are clearly traceable in the lack of moral 
back-hone among men.” 

This does not apply to all men, but it 
applies pointedly to every man who is 
afraid his wife will have too much power 
if she is allowed to vote. 

eee ee 

Co-operative housekeeping, which has 
failed so often in more ambitious hands, is 
found to be working successfully, in a 
quiet way, ina New York tenement house. 
It started with alittle woman who had 
tended a glove counter until she became 
the wife of a horse-car conductor. Like 
most poor people, she bought groceries by 
the pound or half-pound, and coal by the 
scuttle. She saw that buying in this way 
meant paying high prices, and she per- 
suaded the inmates of the tenement-house to 
club together and buy their stores in larger 
quantities. They find that this saves about 
one-third of the cost. Six of the women 
have now clubbed together and hired a 
woman to wash and iron for them, while 
they take in tailoring or do other work; 
and they have some thoughts of trying a 
co-operative kitchen. Who knows but 
these women may become the Rochdale 
Pioneers of co-operative housekeeping ? 


—_———-o-o—____—_—_ 

The men’s trades unions of England do 
not show as much sense of justice towards 
workingwomen as the Knights of Labor 
in this country. They have been trying 
to get a new law to boycott the 6,000 Eng- 
lishwomen who earn a hard but healthy 
and honest living by working at the pit 
bank. Government has decided, however. 
that there is no need to forbid the employ- 
ment of women in this industry, and the 
women whose bread was threatened fee 


relieved. . 
—_——--— - eooe-—- 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE’S LECTURES. 


The course of lectures on ‘‘Women in 
Literature,” lately given by Mr. Geo. W. 
Cooke, at the parlors of the N. E. Wom- 
en’s Club, commanded throughout the at- 
tendance and attention of an audience ex- 
cellent both in numbers and in quality. 
The subject, as presented by him, included 
a wide range of matters, historical and 
critical, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
writers of the present time, and embracing 
both the greater and the lesser lights of 
the literary world during this long period. 
The lectures were mainly devoted to the 
consideration of the women writers of 
Great Britain, and were not written with 
the intention of giving an exhaustive view 
of all that women have accomplished in 





literature. The interest of this theme, 
however, amply filled the six hours de- 
voted to it. 

Mr. Cooke is a student and lover of high 
philosophy. Asa writer, he is character- 
ized by a sense of intellectual and literary 
values, a quality not common in this day. 
In the interest of literature, and of women 
also, we should wish that these lectures 
might be heard in many places, and by 
large as well as appreciative audiences. 

J. W. i. 


2 
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MEMORIAL MEETING IN MISSOURI. 


At a joint meeting of members of the 
Missouri State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Women’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union, the Women's Christian Home, and 
the Women’s Exchange, held in St. Louis 
in February, a resolution was passed that 
the meeting be recorded as a memorial to 
the late Prof. W. G. Elliot, of Washington 
University, who had<so often illustrated 
his kindly feeling and good-will for the 
work of the worthy women connected 
with the associations mentioned. Mrs. 
Rebecca M. Hazard, of the State Woman 
Suftrage Association, presided, and read a 
touching memorial to Prof. Elliot, as fol- 
lows: 





ADDRESS OF MRS. HAZARD. 


How shall we find words suitably to 
express our respect and veneration for the 
life that has gone from us? Gratitude 
torbids our silence. ‘The world is slow to 
recognize its benefactors; as a rule, it 
passes them by with indifference, and 
some it crucifies. In a remarkable degree, 
this true “citizen of the world of souls” 
was able to rise into the universal life—to 
forget self and all unworthy aims in ef- 
forts for the common good. ‘To every 
scheme for the uplifting of humanity, his 
assistance was given; no departinent of 
morals or education but received his fos- 
tering care; no movement, however un- 
popular, if it bore the stamp of truth, but 
felt his influence. In him the weak and 
helpless found a friend, and in a remarka- 
ble degree were his efforts given for the 
elevation of woman. It is doubtful if the 
women of this community, of this nation, 
or of this age, will ever know the debt 
they are under to this courageous soul; 
for to no man, perhaps, has it been per- 
mitted to perform such « work for the up- 
lifting of womanhood. Not only did he 
strive, with marked success, to give the 
best educational udvantages to woman; 
not only did he labor to shield her home 
and her children from the desolations of the 
rum power; not only did he, in the face 
of opposition and ridicule, advocate her 
right to an equal place in the State; but. 
more than all, for her sake he went down 
to the depths to save her from social deg- 
radation; he made battle with the hosts 
of hell. . 

To those of us who early engaged in the 
struggle for woman’s political equality, I 
need not speak of his valuable cooperation. 
Wounded as we often were with the shafts 
of ridicule, his strong, courageous words 
gave hope and consolation. No small 
compensation it was to have the approval 
of one who had the strength of ten, be- 
cause his heart was pure; and surely no 
Sir Galahad ever upheld more firmly a 
cause he believed to be right. 

_ It was a dark dispensation that befell 
the city of St. Louis between the years 
1871 and 1874. Evil counsels had pre- 
vailed to frame into law: man’s lowest 
thought concerning woman. Some few 
of us had made a feeble resistance through 
the public prints, but all was unavailing. 
Dr. Elliot was absent in Europe. When 
he returned, he was filled with dismay at 
the turn events had taken, and then began 
the four years’ war. Michael contended 
with the dragon, and the battle was sore 
and the victory doubtful. Women, who 
would fain have assisted, stood gazing. 
almost with bated breath. helpless to aid 
in such an unaccustomed warfare. It hap- 
pened, one afternoon, as we talked the 
matter over, we asked each other, almost 
agonizingly, **What can we do to help?” 
And then we decided to go to him who 
was so sorely pressed, and offer what as- 
sistance we could. We approached with 
hesitation, assured him of our sympathy, 
but added: **‘We ourselves are under a 
ban; we may do more harm than good, 
and then, we are so few in number.” 
His voice almost trembled with earnest- 
ness, as he replied: **Few, indeed; but if 
only one good woman would come out 
firmly and rebuke this iniquity, it would 
help pe We needed nothing more. 
That evening, notices went to all the 
churches, calling a meeting of women. 
We were amazed at the nuinber who re- 
sponded, and thenceforth there was no 
backward step until the victory was won. 
But how great the life in which even labors 
such as these are regarded as an episode! 
From one activity to another, always for 
the good of others, life was to him an un- 


"ceasing round of duty, and so men speak 
of him as cut off in the midst of usefulness, 


seeming to forget that, to such, age or dis- 
ease could never come. 

It may be interesting to know that the 
views of our friend, in regard to woman 
suffrage, strengthened with his years. ‘To 
a friend, not long since, he exp: essed hiin- 
self strongly. Speaking of the Temper- 
ance Union, and its great work, he said 
that the question of the ballot for woman 
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transcended even this in impurtance, and 
that it promised more for the welfare of 
society than any other issue under consid- 
eration. 

And now, let us fee) no despondency as 
we regard the past. We know what the 
seed-time has been, and we can look, with 
confidence, to the golden harvest which 
is to follow. Meanwhile, we may rest 
in the assurance that he who wrought so 
well cannot fail to reap his reward. 


Dr. W. W. Boyd, Rev. Dr. 8. H. Son- 
neschein, Prof. Hosmer, and Gen. John B. 
Henderson, made short addres-<es, refer- 
ring to the late Dr. Elliot in the warmest 
terms. After a short address by Mrs. 
Merriwether, the meeting adjourned. 


——-o-9—_____ 
HENRY GEORGE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Henry George, in a recent number of his 
paper, the Standard, says, in reply toa 
man who objected to the woman’s rights 
plank in the platform of the United Labor 
party: 

The natural right of a woman to vote is 
just as clear as that of a man, and rests on 
the same ground. Since she is called on 
to obey the laws she ought to have a voice 
in making them; and the assumption that 
she is not fit to vote, is no better reason 
for denying her that right than was the 
similar assumption which has been urged 
against every extension of the franchise to 
unfranchised men. And whether men 
like or do not like the imputation that 
they are incapable of framing proper 
laws without the aid of women, their suc- 
cess in making laws has certainly not been 
sO great as to give them a reason for dis- 
daining women’s aid. In fact, the botch 
that men have made of the business of 
making laws ought, it seems to us, to lead 
them to ask them whether the finer and 
quicker intuitions and more delicate sensi- 
bilities of women are not as much needed 
in the management of public aftairs as 
they are in the affairs of the family. Not 
only are women superior to men in what 
our correspondent considers woman's 
sphere, but they often bring to affairs re- 
garded as peculiarly belonging to men an 
insight and a judgment which render them 
most valuable counsellors of men. The 
man who scorns the advice of women is 
anything but a wise man. And seeing 
that mankind is composed of men and 
women, and that the two sexes are the 
natural complements of each other. is not 
the leaving of what concerns both entirely 
to one sex, very much like the attempt of 
an individual to use only one leg in walk- 
ing? 

_——— oo 
MODERATE DRESS REFORM. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have followed with interest the discus- 
sion of dress reform for women. A wide 
departure from present methods would 
greatly increase health and comfort. Some 
of the pleasantest remembrances of my 
youth are of mountain excursions taken in 
a costume similar to the Dio Lewis gym- 
nasium dress. I do not, however, believe 
that any striking or sudden change will 
commend itself to the majority of women, 
nor have I any faith that they will adopt a 
costume dispensing with drapery of some 
kind. We must trust to the gradual proc- 
esses of evolution, which may be aided, 
but not superseded. In some points a 
steady fire should be maintained. No quar- 
ter should be granted to corsets, bustles, 
hoops, high heels, heavy skirts, or tight 
clothing of any description. The princess 
dress has received deserved praise. Its 
special advantage—suspension of the 
weight of the dress from the shoulders— 
may be substantially secured without con- 
spicuous departure from current fashions. 
The underskirt should be supported by but- 
tous or suspenders, and trimmed as little 
as may be. ‘The waist can be cut long and 
smooth over the hips, but not tight. To 
this may be fastened drapery, arranged in 
such a style as may show that the wearer 
is cognizant of prevailing fashions, though 
not inclined to be their slave. 

ELIZABETH NORMAN. 

Boston, Mass. 

oe ——- 
TEMPERANCE IN A SNOW-DRIFT. 


Rev. Annie H. Shaw writes a letter from 
Minnesota on the train, “stuck in a snow- 
drift,” fifteen miles from Farmington, 
where she was to speak. A gentleman, 
who had heard her speak at Austin, asked 
her if she would address them on the train, 
while they were waiting to be dug out. 
She complied with the request, and spoke 
half an hour on the great good travelling 
men and railroad men can do for temper- 
ance and society in the White Cross Move- 
ment. Miss Shaw says she had a very at- 
tentive audience. 

——_———_—_#9e— ——_- 

Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








CONCERNiNG WOMEN. 

Miss Mary Boorn, the editor of Har- 
per’s Bazar, is said to be going to Europe 
for rest. 

Mrs. Marta I. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, 
has written twelve short stories for the 
Mississippi Valley Farmer. ‘The first of 
the series is entitled ‘*Post Bellum.” 

Ex-EMpRESS EUGENIE has applied to 
the city government of Naples for permis- 
sion to enter the hospital as a nurse, and 
care for soldiers wounded at Massowah. 

SARAH H. SaMpsoM, now receiving a 
salary of $1,400 as a clerk in the Pension 
Bureau, has been made a notary public for 
the District of Columbia by the President. 

Miss ANNA DICKINSON is slowly recoy- 
ering her health. She has requests for 
plays from. two well-known stars, for a 
novel from a New York publisher, dnd 
for various magazine articles. 

Mrs. Mary E. HAGGART has contributed 
to the Chicago Current a serial story, enti- 
tled **Mead Ormsby’s Adherents,” which 
has a strong woman's rights moral, and 
may bring home some wholesome new 
ideas to many conservative minds. 

MIss JESSIE FORSYTH edits the Tem- 
perance Brotherhood and International Good 
Templar, a neat little paper, which con- 
tains many interestingitems. Itis a strik- 
ing instance of what a working woman 
can do in the intervals of her daily labor. 

Mrs. GLADSTONE presided, a few days 
ago, at a public meeting held for the for- 
mation of a society of women in sympathy 
with the Liberal party, to offset the influ- 
ence of the Primrose League. Women 
are coming to take part in politics more 
and more; and there is no reason why 
they should not. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH IL. SAXON has bought 
a home in Kansas, and says she means to 
end her days in the State which has been 
the first to establish municipal suftrage for 
women. Mrs. Saxon is very popular in 
Kansas, and the people of that State will 
regard her settling among them as the first 
good result of the new law. 

Mrs. HELEN M. AVERY, of the Interior 
Department at Washington, has the most 
beautiful handwriting among the fifteen 
thousand or more clerks employed by the 
Government. Sheis also a clever pen-and- 
ink artist. A head of Tasso drawn by her 
a few years ago is said by connoisseurs to 
be equal to the finest steel engraving. She 
does her work rapidly and without appar- 
ent eflort. 

HANNAH More, when she was told a 
tule against anyone in her village, usually 
auswered, ‘Come, we will go and ask if 
that be true.” The effect was something 
wonderful. The tale-bearer, taken aback, 
would begin to say, ‘Well, perhaps there 
may have been a mistake,” and beg that 
no notice be taken of the matter. Rut no, 
the good lady would go there and then, 
taking the scandal-monger with her, to 
make inquiry and compare accounts. If 
all tale-bearers could be treated in this 
way, few tales would be told. 

Mrs. LOUISE MARKSCHEFFEL, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, a young lady brilliant in 
society, who deliberately took up the 
laborious life of a newspaper worker, be- 
cause her talents would no longer be 
smothered in pink and white jewellers’ 
cotton. On the attractive page of her 
paper, here and there you come across 
neat. pat little things, modestly signed 
“L. M.,” and that is she. She is happier 
for the change in her life. Her animated 
face, and the pride she takes in doing her 
work well, is sufficient proof. Physical 
and mental labor develop body and mind, 
ard there is an exalted satisfaction in con- 
scious strength. 

Mrs Henry Woop. the prolific English 
novelist who has lately died, aged seven- 
ty. had edited the Argosy for twenty years. 
A sketch of her in the Pall Mall Gazette 
says: **Her life may fairly be said to have 
been prolonged by her intellectual activity 
and power of concentration.” Her most 
popular novel, ‘East Lynne,” has been 
translated into French, Parsee, and Hin- 
dustanee, and has been dramatized by sev- 
eral adapters. She is described as a good 
Englishwoman, of strong domestic tastes, 
and rather shrinking from publicity. All 
her thirty novels were popular. Her kind- 
ness to youthful literary aspirants was 
great, and her conscientiousness in reply- 
ing to her many correspondents made 
havoc with her time. Her circle of cor- 
respondents was wide; only a week or 
two before ber death, she received a letter 
about one of her books from a stoker in 
the Persian Gulf. 
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‘U. 8. SENATE 


In the debate over the 
suffrage amendment to 
tion, Senator Dolph, of 
Senator Brown, of Geo 


Mr. President, | shall not detain the Sen- 
ate long. I do not feel satisfied, when a 
measure so important to the people of this 
country and to apy is about to be 
submitted to a vote of the Senate, to re- 
main pee silent. 

The pending question is upon the adop- 
tion of a joint resolution in the usual form 
submitting to the legislatures of the several 
States of the Union for their ratification an 
additional article as an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which is as follows: 


. ARTICLE—. 
Szcrton 1. The right of citizens of the United 


States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of 


sex. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, by ap- 
propriate legislation, to enforce the provisions of 
this Article. 


Fortunately for the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions and the prosperity of the people, 
the Federal Constitution contains a pro- 
vision for its own amendment. The framers 
of that instrument foresaw that time and 
experience, the growth of the country and 
the consequent expan-ion of the Govern- 
ment, would develop the necessity for 
changes in it, and they therefore wisely 
provided in Article V as follows: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, sha!! call a convention for propos- 
ing amendments, which in either case shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress. 


Under this provision, at the first session 
of the First Congress, ten amendments 
were submitted to the Legislatures of the 
several States, in due time ratified by the 
constitutional number of States, and be- 
came a part of the Constitution. Since 
then there have been added to the Consti- 
tution by the same process five different 
articles. 

Under this provision to secure an amend- 
ment to the Constitution requires the con- 
current action of two-thirds of both branch- 
es of Congress, and the affirmative action 
of three-fuurths of the States. Of course, 
Congress can refuse to submit a proposed 
amendment to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, no matter how general the de- 
mand for such submission may be; but I 
am inclined to believe, with the senior 
senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Blair], 
in the proposition submitted by him ina 
speech he made early in the present session 
upon the pending resolution, that the ques- 
tion as to whether this resolution shall be 
submitted to the Legislatures of the several 
states for ratification dves not involve the 
question of the right or policy of their pro- 
posed amendment. . 

I am also inclined to believe with him 
that should the demand by the people for 
the submission by Congress to the Legis- 
latures of the several States of a proposed 
amendment become general, it would be 
the duty of the Congress to submit such 
amendment, irrespective of the individual 
views of the members of Congress, and 
thus give the people, through their Leg- 
islative assemblies, power to pass upon the 
question as to whether or not the Constitu- 
tion should be amended. At all events, 
for —_ I should not hesitate to vote to 
submit for ratitication by the Legislatures 
of the several States an amendment to the 
Constitution, although opposed to it, if I 
thought the demand for it justified such a 
course. 

But I shall vote for the pending joint 
resolution because I am in favor of the 
proposed amendment. I have been for 
many years convinced that the demand 
made by women for the right of suffrage is 
just, and that of all the distinctions which 
have been made. between citizens in the 
laws which confer or regulate suffrage, the 
distinction of sex is the least defensible. 

Iam not going to discuss the question 
at length this time. The arguments for 
and against woman suffrage have been 
often stated in this Chamber, and are pret- 
ty fully stated in the majority and minor- 
ity reports of the Senate Committee upon 
the pending joint resolution. ‘The argu- 
ments in its favor have also been fully 
stated by the senior senator from New 
Hampshire in his able speech upon the 
question before alluded to, and now the 
objections to it have been forcibly and 
elaborately stated by the senior senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. I could not 
expect, by anything I could say, tochange 
a single vote in this body, and the public is 
already fully informed upon the question, 
as the arguments in favor of woman suf- 
frage have been presented in every hamlet 
in the land with great ability. No question 
in this country has been more ably dis- 
eussed than this question has been dis- 
cussed by the women themselves. 

I do not think a single Hy gee which is 
made to woman suffrage is tenable. No 
one will contend but that women have suf- 
ficient capacity to vote intelligently. 

Sir, sacred and profane history is full of 
the records of great deeds by women. They 
have ruled kingdoms, and, my friend from 
Georgia to the contrary notwithstanding, 
they have commanded armies. They have 
excelled in statecraft, they have shone in 
literature, and rising superior to their en- 
vironments and breaking the shackles with 
which custom and tyranny have bound 
them, they have stood side by side with 
men in the fields of the arts and the sciences. 

If it were a fact that woman is intellect- 
ually inferior to man, which I do not ad- 
mit, still that would be no reason why she 
should not be permitted to participate in 
the formation and control of the Govern- 
ment to which she owes allegiance. If we 
are to have, as a test for the exercise of the 


iateligence, fet ic'be applied to women 












one por wom “In the 
States demanding the right of suffrage, it 
would be tyranny to refuse the demand. 

But our friends say that suffrage is nota 
right; that it is a matter of grace only; 
that it is a privilege which is conferred 
upon or withheld from individual members 
ot society by society at pleasure. Society 
as here used means man’s government, and 
the proposition assumes the fact that men 
have a right to institute and control gov- 
ernments for themselves and for women. I 
admit that in the governments of the world, 
past and present, men, as a rule, have as- 
sumed to be the ruling classes; that the 
have instituted governments from partici- 
pation in which they have excluded wom- 
en; that they have made laws for them- 
selves and for women, and, as a rule, have 
themselves administered them; but that 
the provisions conferring or regulating 
suffrage in the constitutions and laws of 
governments so constituted determined the 
question of the right of suffrage, can not be 
maintained. 

Let us suppose. if we can, a community 
separated from all other communities, hav- 
ing no organized government, owing no 
allegiance to any existing governments, 
without any knowledge of the character 
of present or past government, so that 
when they came to form a government for 
themselves they can do so free from the 
bias or prejudice of custom or education, 
composed of an equal number of men and 
women, having equal property rights to be 
detined and to be protected by law. When 
such community come to institute a gov- 
ernment—and it would have an undoubted 
right to institute a government for itself, 
and the instinct of self-preservation would 
soon lead them to do so—will my friend 
from Georgia tell me by what right, hu- 
man or divine, the male portion of that 
community could exclude the female por- 
tion, although equal in number and having 
equal property rights with the men, from 
participation in the formation of such gov- 
ernment and in the enactment of laws for 
the government of the community? I un- 
derstand the senator, if he should answer, 
would say that he believes the Author of 
our existence, the Ruler of the universe, 
has given different spheres to man and 
woman. Admit that; and still neither in 
nature nor in the revealed will of God do I 
find anything to lead me to believe that the 
Creator did not intend that a woman should 
exercise the right of suffrage. 

Duriug the consideration by this body, 
at the last session of the bill, to admit 
Washington ‘Territory into the Union, re- 
ferring to the fact that in that Territory 
woman had been enfranchised, I sr 
submitted my views on this subject, whic 
I ask the secretary to read, so that it may 
be incorporated in my remarks. 


[The secretary read an extract from Mr- 
Dolph’s speech of last session, which was 
printed in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL at the 
time. ] 


Mr. Dolph continued: Mr. President, the 
movement for woman suffrage has passed 
the stage of ridicule. he pending joint 
resolution may not pass during this Qon- 
gress, but the time is not far distant when, 
in every State of the Union and in every 
Territory, women will be admitted to an 
equal voice in the government, and that 
will be done whether the Federal Constitu- 
tion is amended or not. ‘The first conven- 
tion demanding suffrage for women was 
held at Seneca Falls, in the State of New 
York, in 1848. ‘l'o-day in three of the ‘Ter- 
ritories of the Union women enjoy full suf- 
frage, in a large number of States and 'Ter- 
ritories they are entitled to-vote at schoo. 
meetings, and in all the States and Terri- 
tories there is a growing sentiment in favor 
of this measure which will soon compel re- 
spectful consideration by the law-making 
power. 

No measure in this country. involving 
such radical changes in our institutions 
and fraught with so great consequences to 
this country and to humanity, has made 
such progress as the movement for woman 
suffrage. Denunciation will not much 
longer answer for arguments by the oppo- 
nents of this measure. ‘he portrayal of 
the evils to flow from woman suffrage such 
as we have heard pictured to-day by the 
senator from Georgia. the loss of harmony 
between husband and wife, and the conse- 
quent instability of the marriage relation, 
the neglect of husband and children by 
wives and mothers for the performance of 
their political duties,—in short, the inca- 
pacitating of women for wives and mothers 
and companions,—will not much longer 
serve to frighten the timid. Proof is bet- 
ter than theory. The experiment has 
been tried, and the predicted evils to flow 
from it have not followed. On the con- 
trary, if we can believe the almost univer- 
sal testimony, everywhere where it has 
been tried it has only been fdllowed by 
the most beneficial results. . 

In Washington bp ag since woman 
was enfranchised, there have been two 
elections. At the first there were 8.368 
votes cast by women out of a total vote of 
34,000 and over. At the second election, 
which was held in November last, out of 
48,000 votes cast in the ‘Territory, 12,000 
votes were cast by women. The oppo- 
nents of female suffrage are silenced there. 
The. Territorial Conventions of both 
parties have resolved in favor of woman 
suffrage, and there is not a proposition, so 
far as I know, in all that Territory to re- 
peal the law conferring suffrage on woman. 

I desire also to inform my friend from 
Georgia that since women were enfran- 
chised in Washington Territory nature has 
eontinued in her wonted courses. The 
sun rises and sets; there is seed-time and 
harvest; seasons come and go. The pop- 
ulation has increased with usual regu- 
larity and rapidity. Marriages have been 
quite as frequent, and divorces have been 
(n@nence for food upon society, Dut men 
nfluence for upon y. but men 
have been elevated and refined. If we 













frage there have 7 that could be 
sired by its friends. Some of the results 
in that Territory have been in making the 

lis quiet and orderly, in awaking a new 
nterest in educational questions and in 
questions of moral reform, in securing the 
passage of beneficial laws and the proper 
enforcement of them; and, as | have said 
before, in elevating men, and that without 
injury to the women. 

(Continued next week.) 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


We continue the publication of the re- 
ports of the suffrage leagues made at the 
annual meeting: 

A report was read from 


MALDEN. 

The Malden Woman Suffrage League, 
organized in March, 1885, has a member- 
ship of about fifty persons. During the 
past year, the league has held eight parlor 
meetings, one convention, and one public 
meeting for the purpose of securing the 
nomination of women as members of the 
School Board. ‘The Mayor of Malden pre- 
sided at our public meeting. Addresses 
in favor of women on the School Board 
were made by Hon. D. L. Millikin, our 
Representative to the Legislature, and 
other prominent citizens. e elected one 
of our candidates—Mrs. Nordstrom—and 
hope to have one or more other women on 
the School Board next year. The woman 
suffrage sentiment is growing in Malden, 
and we shall do what we can to increase 
public interest in the subject. 

Mrs. Zilpha H. Spooner reported for 

PLYMOUTH. 

The first Monday in each month is the 
time for holding the regular meetings of 
the league. ‘The meeting is held if only a 
few members are present. Ihe time is oc- 
cupied with reading and conversation rel- 
ative to the suffrage cause. During the 
past year several hundred leaflets have 
been distributed. Short articles on suf- 
frage have been inserted in our local pa- 

ers. Petitions for municipal suffrage 

ave been circulated. Quite an interest 
has been created outside of the league, 
and some ladies were induced to work for 
the Bazaar who were not members. Use- 
ful and fancy articles amounting to $150 
were sent to the Bazaar. The cause is 
gaining ground in Plymouth, and we hope 
that another year will show double the 
work accomplished. 

ZILPHA H. SPOONER, Pres. 


A report was made by Mrs. F. D. Ar- 
nold for 





NORTH ABINGTON. 

The annual meeting of the North Ab- 
ington League was held in November, 
1886. ‘The officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year, with one vice-president 
added. It was voted to subscribe to the 
State association for five con-ecutive 
years. The president was sent as a del- 
egate from us to the State Convention. 
In February, we nominated Mrs. Ada 
C. Bowles for school committee, for 
three years. It was voted that the presi- 
dent draw up a notice of the nomination, 
with names of the association and others 
signed thereto, to be presented to the clerk 
of the caucus, and that Rev. Jesse Jones 
should see to having stickers and tickets 
printed. Also, that hot coffve should be 
furnished the voters at the town meeting. 
Ataspecial meeting called for that purpose 
all ladies in sympathy with the work were 
invited to attend the town meeting. All 
went in a barge together, and were on hand 
early. All arrangements had been care- 
fully made a day or two beforehand,tand 
by the time the polls were opened our 
coffee was ready. As soon as the moder- 
ator had called the meeting to order, we 
went out, led by Mrs. Mary F. Shaw, an 
honored lady seventy-six years of age. 
She dropped the first vote ever given by 
a woman in the town meeting of Abing- 
ton. There was some smoking, but the 
chairman requested that it be discontinued 
on account of the ladies present, and it 
ceased. ‘Ihe ladies all voted in a very 
few minutes, and then we busied ourselves 
with pouring coffee. We stayed until 
three P. M. Many were the praises we 
received for our coffee. The day was cold, 
and something warm was appreciated. 
The meeting was called one of the most 
quiet ones ever held in the place, and we 
hope to furnish hot coffee to the voters 
again this year. In June we were asked 
to help plan work for the Festival and Ba- 
zaar, and it was voted that we do all we 
could. At our September meeting the 
president and secretary were chosen a com- 
mittee to notify all women wishing to vote 
for school committee, that they must be 
assessed before September15. From that 
time we worked for the Festival-and Ba- 
zaar. We met once a week, and were en- 
tertained by Mrs. Mary F. Shaw. We 
have gained twelve new members, making 
in all twenty-four. We have sent in seven- 
ty names on our woman suffrage petition. 
Looking over the year’s work, we feel en- 
couraged to go on, hoping that we shall 
do still more for our cause the coming 
year. Mrs. F. D. ARNOLD, Pres. 


Mrs. Charles D. Davis read the report 


from 
NEWTON. 

The Newton Woman Suffrage League 
was started in West Newton, where much 
interest in the cause has been manifested 
from the first. Most of its members and 
officers reside there, and there are the head- 

uarters of the League. On one account 
this is unfortunate for the League, for be- 
fore it was formed there existed in the 
place the West Newton Woman’s Educa- 
tional Club, a flourishing ization of 
one hundred and fifty members, and the 
village is hardly large enough to well sus- 
tain two such clubs. Butas that ‘iza- 
tion did not aim at the attainment of wom- 














and 

ing mostly 
th h its Executive Committee. It has 
not only held its own, but its membership 
is constantly increasing. ‘Through its ef- 
forts have been held during the past year 
one large public meeting in the City Hall, 
two ngs in a smaller hall, and one 
parlor meeting. The Executive Commit- 
tee has been active, meeting frequently, 
working in the interest of school suffrage, 
causing petitions and suffrage documents 
to be circulated, and endeavoring to se- 
cure legislators favorable to the rights of 
women. Most of the work last fall was 
for the Bazaar, for which was contributed, 
by sale of articles and tickets, $306.33. 
One of the most interesting meetings in 
our cause was held on the 17th of this 
month, by the West Newton Lyceum, 
where, after an eloquent address of twenty 
minutes, by Mrs. Lucy Stone, on the 
amelioration of the condition of woman 
during the last fifty years, a discussion 
was held for nearly two hours on the ques- 
tion of general suffrage for woman. In 
this the progress of the cause was well 
shown by the fact that the argument upon 
which the opponents placed their greatest 
weight was that ‘women as a body did not 
want to vote; that when they did, the = 
ponents were willing to grant it.” Only 
one of the old, trite arguments against 
woman suffrage was advanced, and that. 
was drawn from Milton and the serpent. 
If the cause of suffrage haus advanced so 
far, woman’s most effective work must be 
on woman herself. Wherever the privilege 
has been granted to women to vote, the re- 
sult seems most encouraging 


Mrs. M. B, Tibbetts read the report from 


NATICK. 

The work done by the Natick Club, dur- 
ing the last year, can be told in a few 
words, although cunsiderable time has 
been given to its accomplishment. A part 
of this work was, of course, a repetition of 
the work of the two or three years previous, 
viz.: A column “Concerning Women,” in 
the Natick Citizen, edited by Mrs. E. A. 
Hilt; the furnishing of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL to our Public Libraries, the distribut- 
ing of leaflets and the circulating of peti- 
tions. Five hundred signatures for munici- 
pal suffrage for women were obtained last 
year. This year we can record but three 
hundred and eight. The falling-off is due 
not to a lack of interest on the part of 
our citizens, but to a lack of time on the 
part of those who circulate the ae. 
Our league numbers fifty-two, but, as in 
all organizations, the workers are few, not 
more than ten or twelve. The WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL was sent for three months, be- 
ginning with Jan. 1, 1886, to our Senator 
and Representative. It is also being sent 
to our Senator and Representative at the 
present time. For the last month the 
Natick Bulletin has been publishing, week- 
ly, a column **Concerning Women,” edited 
by Mrs. O. A. Cheney, so that now our 
cause has a hearing through both our local 
papers. Six meetings have been held dur- 
ing the year; Rev. Annie H. Shaw was 
with us twice. Once at a parlor meeting 
she talked with us about the plan of work 
for the Bazaar, and concerning her work in 
the West; and once at a public meeting, 
when she gave a spirited address in which 
she criticized the action of our representa- 
tive in our last Legislature. 

During the three months preceding the 
Bazaar, all was done that could be done 
by the active members of the League. 
Contributions were solicited, and sewing 
bees were of weekly occurrence during 
the last six weeks. Every moment that 
could be spared from other duties was 
given to the work. ‘The results were not 
what we could wish, but our mite was 
given gladly, and with the earnest hope 
that it may be a little help in forwarding 
the great and good work. 

O. A. CHENEY, Pres. 

M. B. TrBBETTS, Sec. 


Mrs. Williams, of Campello, read the 

report from 
BROCKTON. 

The past year has been one of unusual 
work and advancement. Our numbers 
have increased and the money in our treas- 
ury also. Besides our usual meetings, we 
had a Convention. June 11, at the Meth- 
odist church, which was well attended. 
Rev. L. L. Briggs presided, with able re- 
marks commending the cause. Elizabeth 
S. Tobey, President of the W.C. T. U., 
said that the suffrage movement was 
‘founded on the Word of God. Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw followed. There was singing by 
the Brockton Quartetie. Rev. Ada Bowles, 
of Abington, gave a history of the wrongs 
of woman for the past fifty years. Seven- 
teen new members were added. The 
County Woman Suffrage Association held 
a Convention at the same place Oct. 4. 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Cora Scott Pond, 
and delegates of different leagues, spoke. 
Mary A. Livermore lectured in the even- 
ing toa full house, preceded: by stirring 
remarks by Rev. C. B. Pitblado. ‘This 
day new and influential names were added. 
J. Ellen Foster, Mary Lathrap Jordon, 
and others who have spoken for us on 
temperance, did not forget to advocate 
suffrage. Working for the Bazaar has 
also greatly helped to keep the question 
before the people. ‘The seed sown in the 
many ways is perceptibly influencing pub- 
lie sentiment in favor of woman suffrage. 

(Continued next week. ] 
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WHO WILL BUY? 


A lady offers us, at any time we may 
have an order, ten bags (one hundred 
pounds each) of ** Bone Superphosphate 
of Lime” for lawn dressing. This was of- 
fered previous to the Bazaar, and is good 
for any time. Itis sold at two dollars per 
bag. The order can be left at the office of 











the Mussachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
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dressing will avail himself of this gen. 
erous offer, and thus make our treasury and 
his land richer. Cora Scorr Ponp, 
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THE LEOMINSTER PETITION. 
LEOMINSTER, FEBRUARY, 1887, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We are late in sending our suffrage peti- 
tion, for we old people find it rather uphi)| 
work going from house to house, especial. 
ly in cold weather. 

I am sorry to say many people have 
wearied of signing their names year after 
year, and conclude it is of no use to do so 
longer, forgetting that true reform is al- 
ways slow. But what we lose in numbers 
we gain in value. We have on our list this 
year more of the solid men and women of 
influence than in previous years. We have 
the signatures of six ex-representatives 
to the General Court, two doctors, three 
ministers, one lawyer, three members of 
the school board, the superintendent of 
schools (I. Freeman Hall), several school 
teachers, the librarian, the members of ]i- 
brary committee, the chief of police, ete. 

From our point of view the world does 
move, slowly it is true, but surely. We 
are sorry that our Representative this year, 
M. A. Greenwood, does not see his way 
clear on the suffrage question, but we hope 
he may get the needed light during the 
discussions before the committee. 

With hearty co-operation, 
J. AND F. H. DRAKE, 
—_—_—— +o ———_—_—__ 


RESOLUTIONS OF ANNAWAN SOCIETY. 





The following resolutions have been 
passed by the Annawan Equal Suffrage 
Society, of Henry County, Illinois: 


Whereas, On Jan. 25, a vote was taken on a 
Sixteenth Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be abridged or denied on 
account of sex, Congress ha¥ing power by appro- 
priate legislation to enforce the provisions of this 
article; and 

Whereas, Senators Cullum and Farwell, of 
Illinois, and fourteen other Republican senators, 
_ the courage to vote for said amendment; 
an 

Whereas, Not a single Democratic senator 
was ~ -“~ —— i Soe, 

solved, By the Equal Suffrage Society, .of 
Annawan, Henry Co., Ill., That the thanks of 
this Society are tendered to Senators Culium and 
Farwell, and to the other Republican senators 
who voted for said Constitutional Amendment. 

Resolved, That as not one ocrat voted for 
said Constitutional Amendment, we shall feel it 
our duty to do all we can for the success of our 
friends the Republicans. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to Senators Cullum and Farwell, and to the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, of Boston, Mass., and to the 
Genesee Republic, with a request that they pub- 
lish them. 

Mrs. H. Z. FERGusON, Cor. Sec. 
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RECEPTION TO JUSTIN McOARTHY. 








WrinpsorR HOTEL, CHICAGO, Bins} 
P FEB. 14, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Through the kind attention of Dr. L. J. 
Bedell I was permitted to enjoy the re- 
ception tendered Hon. Justin McCarthy by 
the Illinois Women’s Press Association on 
Feb. 12, at the Sherman House. Some 
five hundred ladies and gentlemen gathered 
in the beautiful parlors to greet the city’s 
distinguished guest. It was a brilliant 
scene, and reflects great credit upon the 
women of Illinois. Many cultivated men and 
elegant women adorned with lovely flowers 
(flowers instead of jewelry), with merry 
laughter and conversation, witty and wise, 
made the scene bright and bewitching to 
stranger eyes. A choice musical and lit- 
erary programme had been prepared, and 
as the guest of the evening was detained 
by other engagements until late, it was 
rendered without waiting. I had the 
pleasure of hearing many of the musical 
and literary ‘stars’ of Chicago in read- 
ings, tragic, comic, and pathetic. One lady 
was brave enough to recite in sweet, sym- 
pathetic tones, “The Beautiful Snow,” 
prefacing it by saying that ‘tas many keys 
to the human heart had been touched to- 
night, I shall touch one in behalf of fallen 
women.” Her name is Mrs. E. W. Has- 
kett. She was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. No one seemed shocked. Indeed, 
the women of delicate sensibilities and 
decollette dresses were conspicuously ab- 
sent. 

Upon the arrival of Justin McCarthy and 
his sister-in-law, Mary Allen West, presi- 
dent of the Association and editor of the 
Union Signal, received them in a graceful, 
womanly way, voicing her welcome i? 
language choice, terse, cordial, yet self- 
asserting as the representative of a wom- 
an’s association claiming perfect equality 
with their brother journalists. To all of 
this Mr. McCarthy made a hearty and un- 
qualified response, saying, in his inimita- 
ble Irish manner, with increased ‘taccent,” 
that it gave him great pleasure to remem 
ber that he was really the guest of Illinois 
women. The Christian Temperance Wont 
en had invited him to come, and now the 
women journalists had tendered him this 
magnificent reception! I wish that I could 
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reproduce in print the intonation of *mag- 
ad | fee 


Mary Allen West referred in patriotic 

yet touching language to the fact that the 

women welcomed the staunch 

friend of Ireland to Ilinois on the birthday 

anniversary of her gallant son, Abraham 

Lincoln. ‘This called forth a warm-hearted 
L[rish response. 

The evening was one of rare enjoyment, 
and pleasant memories of it will ever lin- 

about the Women’s Press Association 
of Illinois. 

An invitation to meet with the Chicago 
Women's Club on Wednesday afternoon, 
also to attend the organization of a Susan 
B. Anthony Club to be formally officered 
on her birthday, Feb. 15, is a great tempta- 
tion to remain another week in this city. 
but duty ealls*me home. 

Maria 8. ORwIG. 
jlcntigugiet 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Feb. 22, 1887, as 
follows: 

Josephine Doriat, New York, N. Y., 
Means for Serving Guests in Restaurants. 

Catharine A. Griswold, New York, Cor- 


set. 

Elizabeth Guion, New York, Medicine 
Spoon. Dressmaker’s Fitting Chair. 

Sarah A. Parke, Bay City, Mich., Saw- 
tooth Swaging Machine. 

Elizabeth Wilson, Kokomo, Ind., Dust- 
deflector. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE BRITOMARTIS. 


“But there was a maiden knight once!” 
said Letty, with her brown eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Sir Launcelot” and “Sir Gareth,” oth- 
erwise Jack and Harry, paused in their 
tilt, and gazed at their little sister in 
amazement. 

“There was,” persisted Letty, resolute- 
ly, though with a quivering lip. “I read 
all about her in one of papa’s books. Her 
name was Britomartis, and she had long 
golden hair that fell down when she took 
her helmet off, and—and she Gonquered 
everybody.” 

“Go on and tell us all about it,” said 
Harry, dropping his sword. Letty was 





always finding entertaining stories in books ° 


that neither of the boys would have thought 
of opening. It was she who had told them 
about the Round Table, and had set them 
to reading for themselves the wonderful 
adventures of Launcelot and Gareth, of 
Tristram, and Galahad, and Alisander. It 
was rather hard that she should be shut 
out from the fascinating games that grew 
out of these researches into the ‘*Morte 
D’ Arthur,” simply because she was a girl. 
The boys were quite willing that their sis- 
ter should take the part of the distressed 
lady for whom they should fight; but sit- 
ting on a rag-bag and crying out, “Oh, 
Sir Launcelot, thou flower of knighthood, 
succor a forlorn lady!” was entirely be- 
neath Letty’s ambition, and even the more 
active part of gracefully waving her hand- 
kerchief during a tournament, and tying 
her hair-ribbon about the helmet of the 
conqueror, failed to satisfy her desires. 
[t was with a decided sense of injury that 
Letty went on with her story. 

“Yes, she conquered every knight that 
she fought, and she was always helping 
ladies and everybody that needed her, and 
she was the strongest and most beautiful 
knight in Fairy-land.” 

“Fairy-land!” exclaimed Harry. ‘Was 
it just a fairy story? That doesn’t count!” 

“It was lovely poetry!” said Letty, in- 
dignantly ; ‘and King Arthur was in it, too, 
80 it counts just as much as anything.” 

“If it was poetry it wasn’t true,” said 
Jack, conclusively; “‘I thought it didn't 
sound very true. Great idea that—of a 
woman conquering all the knights! I'd 
just like to see a girl that was braver than 
aboy! Come, Harry, Jet’s go on playing. 
‘Gay Sir Knight, wilt thou ride a tilt with 
me?” And the boys careered wildly 
about the garret on their invisible charg- 
ers, leaving Letty to amuse herself as she 
could until school-time. : 

It was a beautiful May morning. The 
grass along the roadside was white with 
daisies as the children ran to school. Tilts 
and tournaments were forgotten under the 
clear blue sky, with the soft wind tossing 
Letty’s fair hair, while Jack chased butter- 
flies, and Harry blew off the feathery dan- 
delion-tops to see which way he should go 
to seek his fortune. They stopped as they 
passed the railway bridge to look at the 
lily-pads in the marshy water below it, 
and to prophesy how long it would be 
before they could come there to gather 
the lilies; and then went on to school as 
Usual, . 

They did not dream that none of the 
three would ever pass that place in the 
Same careless way again, nor that the com- 
monplace row of railway sleepers would 
be made beautiful to them forever after 








that day by a deed that was finer and 
fairer than even the snowy lilies which 
blossomed below it in the summer-time. 

They had just reached the turn of the 
road which passed the bridge, on their 
way home that afternoon, when Letty 
heard a child’s cry. A very little girl, 
not more than four years old, stood in the 
middle of the bridge, looking helplessly 
from one bank to the other. It was not a 
long distance across, and the water below 
was not deep, but the child was evidently 
frightened, and it was not in Letty’s na- 
ture to pass any one in trouble without 
trying to help. 

‘*What’s the matter?” she called. ‘Wait 
a minute, boys! How did she ever get 
there?” 

*T can’t get off,” wailed the child. ‘I'm 
afraid. Oh, please come and help me!” 

‘Stand still, then, and [ will,” called 
Letty again, beginning to step carefully 
from one sleeper to another. 

Jack and Harry never forgot the next 
few minutes. It seemed as if a flash of 
lightning had engraved the whole picture 
on their hearts, so vividly could they re- 
call it long after. 

The railroad track made a sharp turn 
out of the woods across the bridge, and 
passed them, leading down towards the 
village. ‘The afternoon sun shone through 
the trees on the farther bank, and flecked 
with light the little figure of the sobbing 
child, who was waiting for Letty. She 
had on a pink apron, and her hair was 
brown and curly. Jack noticed a great 
red butterfly over Letty’s head as she 
stepped on the third sleeper. Then arum- 
bling sound, growing louder and louder, 
beyond, made him cry out in terror to his 
sister : 

“Letty, Letty! come back! 
the train!” 

There it was, like a great fiery dragon, 
sweeping around the turn; and there was 
Letty ou the bridge, and the little girl 
nearer to the oppositeshore. It all happened 
in a moment. Letty gave a great gasp. 
The boys heard it, and saw her pause as 
if to turn back, and then, full in the face 
of the coming train, timid Letty sprang on 
toward the stranger child, and caught her 
in her arms, just as the engine, which had 
slackened speed, but could not stop before 
reaching them, rolled upon the bridge. 
Harry screamed wildly ; Jack shut his eyes 
and dropped on the grass with a great s@b. 
‘There was a rush and rumble, which seemed 
ages long, a shriek from the engine, and 
then the place was still again. When Jack 
opened his eyes he saw that the train had 
stopped as soon as it reached the shore; 
that a brakeman, with Harry following 
him, was half way down the bridge; and 
beyond them Jack saw Letty herself, but 
crouching on the sleepers outside the track, 
with the brown head of the other child 
lying on her arm. They were both very 
still. ‘*Dead!” thought Jack, with a sud- 
den wild feeling that he loved Letty dear- 
ly, and he wanted her to be with him all 
his life, and that he had not been kind to 
her that morning in the garret. 

**Mamma,” said Harry afterward, “when 
we got them off the bridge and found they 
were not either of them hurt, but only 
terribly frightened, Jack and I sat down 
and cried. But Letty was crying so hard 
herself that she did not notice it; and don’t 
you tell!” 

That evening, as Letty lay, pale and 
quiet, but very happy, in her bed, whither 
she had retired much earlier than usual, 
Jack stole in with his sword in his hand. 
It was a black walnut sword, witha brown 
silk cord and tassel on the hilt, and Jack 
was very proud of it. He sat down on the 
other side of the bed, and held it out to 
Letty, in an embarrassed manner. 

**You ure the bravest girl I ever heard 
of,” he said, hurriedly; ‘tand I’ll just own 
up and say that I never would have dared 
to do what you did—and besides, I think 
so much of you, Letty,—and poetry does 
count, too—and you can have my sword, 
and be any knight you please; and I'll 
never be mean fo you again; so there 
now !” 

‘“*It was to help the little girl that 1 went,” 
said Letty, with a joyous smile; ‘‘and I 
know you would have gone on, too, if 
you'd been on the bridge; so you need not 
think I’m braver than you. And I know 
it will be more fun for all of us if you and 
Harry let me play with you. I love you 
dearly, Jack!” 

Jack looked sheepish, but pleased. 

“I'll dub you knight myself, if you like,” 
he said. ‘People used to have Sir Launce- 
lot dub them knight.” 

And so, with some laughter and much 
enjoyment, the ceremony was performed 
atonce. And when mamma came in, a few 
minutes later, she found the little maiden 
knight lying asleep, with the sword in her 
hand, and such a look of gladness in her 
face that the tears sprang to the mother’s 
eyes as she thought of what might have 
been.— St. Nicholas. 


Tue peculiar penellin’make h the ve powers 
of Hood’s make it the very best 
medicine to take at this season. 


The train! 











HUMOROUDUB. 


It was a little girl's exclamation when 
she saw the leader of a band gesticulating 
from his pedestal to the performers: “Oh, 
see the man stirring up the music with a 
stick !"—Zvening Record. 


Grandma — Johnny, | have discovered 
that you have taken more maple sugar 
than | gave you. Johnny—Yes, grandma; 
I’ve been making believe there was another 
little boy spending the day with me. 


Reciprocity. First tramp—Strike any- 
thing in that house? *Yes,I struck the 
oldman” “Get anything?’ ‘Got kicked 
out.” ‘Perhaps he didn’t know your fam- 
ily.” “That’s where you're wreng. He 
said he knew them all. He kicked me in 
remembrance of three generations.’'"— Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


Uncle Jack returns from a long walk, 
and, being somewhat thirsty. drinks from 
a tumbler he finds on the table. Enter 
his little niece, Alice, who instantly sets 
up-acry of despair. Uncle Jack—What's 
the matter, Allie? Alice (weeping )- You've 
drinked up my aquarium, and vou’ve 
swallowed my free pollywogs.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old Lp ayy retired from ae, having 
had placed in his hands by an Kast India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noves, 749 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








A Boon to Hovsekeerers. Washing day 
and houge-cleaning time lose their terrors when 
the thrifty housekeeper uses JAMES PyYLE’s 
PEARLINE. 








THINK FOR YOURSELF. 


A SENSIBLE \ WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, an uty 
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: FERRIS ere. c . 
FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers, 
341 Broad 


way, NEW YORK. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud gre superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
aud scarlet, all wool, wg 2 and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 

time and then have them return n, I mean aradical cure. 
{ have made the disease of FI’ EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long — Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. anse others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 

Address Dr, H. G. ROOT. 183 Pearl St.“New York. 











ACME IMPROVED WASHER BLEACHER. 


GENTS WANTE 
WHITE AS SNOW. 










ae _ —— = 
[constructed on Hydraulic Principles | 
As a labor saver it has no equal and it will positively 
WASH CLOTHES WITHOUT RUBBING 
as effectively as the best Laundry machines. No 


me complete without it. Warranted for 10 years, 
being mode of Composition Metal and Solid Brass ubes. 


Sample Sent for $3.00 Express Prepaid. 
A Railroad Pass over the U.C. & 1. C. BR. R., sent 
an our New Descriptive Pamphlet, for 2c. stamp. 
SMITH BROS. &CO., Manf’rs, 


State Street, New Haven, Conn. 


* THE ONLY 


Black Stockings 
IN THE WORLD- 
That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 


The F. P. Robinson Co, a it y> 


49 West Street. 
Send for circular. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly r, anes - oe om pn of Wom 
en, to their wages, " es yto 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited ye STONE, 
Hewry B. BLacKkWELL, and ALICE Buiack- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JuL1a WaRp Howe. 
Many A. Livermore, Louisa M. Atocorr. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JourNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”"— Louisa M. Alcott. . 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman's JougnNnaL.”—Maria chell, 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battlin, 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—C/lara Barton. 


“The WomMAn’s JoURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample coptes) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and ‘published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick CoLsr. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 





Tue Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 





ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Clothhound,75cts. Ip paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 





COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 
rreatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet.Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars addre*s 
AT AMERIC J 


THE 






GREATAMERICAN 

























¥] ICAN TEA oa. 6 
P. O. Box 289, 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
For the Relief and Cure o 
KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
*, The bestand most re- 
BROWN & CO.'S liable “BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 
ABOUT TO MAKE 
their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 
READY-MADE LINING 
Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
atyle in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 
G. M. GREENWOOD & 60., 
178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES, 
ONITE 
— 
AND 
—_ 
For Ladies and Gentiemen. 
Do not 


Do not require Laundrying. 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


| are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 


Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
“ Cuffs, 40c. . 400 “ 


% 6 * 2.20. 
| Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85c. 150 “ 
« .Cufs, We.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 * 





fed’ With the'glow of 2 cult 
filled the glow of a - 
vated imagination, instinct with 
subtle observation of nature, enlivened by mov- 
ing incident, and made picturesque by idealized © 
description. Those who look deeper will find in 
it a mystical poem of remarkable beauty and 
scope; a fresh and pregnant symbolization of the 
higher psychology ; a study of the ever-recurring 
ordeal through which the human soul passes in 
its purifying passage from earthly to celestial 
love,” says the New York Tribune of Henry Ber- 
nard Carpenter’s poem, 


LIBER AMORIS. 


“The story is most captivating, 
and is admirably told . .. . 


remarkably bright, natural and 
pointed . . . thoroughly good, and deserves the 
heartiest commendation,” says the New York 
Tribune of the new novel, by the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” entitled 


Sons and Daughters. 


Attracting unprecedented inter- 
est and the highest praise of crit- 
ical authorities. ‘*I think the 
studies of Forbes, Miriam and Mrs. Reese, all 
three, exceptionally true and fine. It is a brave 
book, a story which searches out the bywayg of 
the heart, and is strongly and fearlessly told,” 
says Louise Chandler Moulton of the new novel, 
published by the Ticknors, by the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” entitled 


SONS AND DAUCHTERS. 


** A Novel of wonderfal bril- 
liancy, power and absorbing in- 


terest—one of the most important 
literary events of this decade. It will hold spell- 
bound the reading world,” says Lir1an Wuit- 
1nG, in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, ot the new 
novel by the author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” entitled 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


“Entertaining from first to last. 
- « « Immensely clever. . . . 
All that is here is so charming,” 


says the New York Telegram of the new novel 
by the author of “‘The Story of Margaret Kent,” 
entitled 


SONS AND DAUCHTERS. 





TICKNOR & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


NEW THEOLOGY HERALD, 


The New Theology HERALD is a family relig- 
ious paper, and, while standing firmly for the ideas 
of the New Theology, will give the ripe thought of 
Christian scholarship on the supreme questions of 
religion. The eminent scholars and Divines asso 
ciated with the Lakewood School of New Theology, 
will furnish this paper, from time to time, with 
the brightest jewels of their thought. It stands for 
the rights of man, woman and child, and will 
attack, without fear, every form of wrong, nation- 
al or individual. Believing that God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living, and that His 
Holy Spirit is ever breathing new truth into the 
souls of men, it holds that theology, like every 
other department of human thought, must be pro- 
gressive. Holding fast to all the revelations of the 
past, it accepts with reverent gladness all the rev- 
elations of the present time. It would unite in the 
bonds of a common sympathy all those who, either 
within or without the Evangelical Church, are 
earnestly seeking to reconstruct religious thought, 
and clear it from the errors of the past. It seeks 
to preserve the truth that has found imperfect ex- 
pression in ancient forms of faith, and to set it 
forth in a form which shall command the respect 
and reverence of the disciples of science and mod- 
ern thought. 

The HERALD is the only paper representing the 
New Theology movement. It is the organ of the 
New Theology Reading Circles, and will contain 
a large portion of the reading in the regular courses 
of study. 

The Sermons of Dr. Townsend constitute a lead” 
ing feature of the HERALD. 

Sofi PAGER? | orvons 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








Published bi-weekly. Subscription price one dol- 
lar per year, strictly in advance. 


Send for Sample Copy. 
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THE 
BOSTON ALMANAG 
AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1887. 
524° YEAR. 

WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


636 Pages. Price, $1, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 
Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
ets. 
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Far range aed remittances and relating to the 


, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or F. O. money order, 
's ene ercet, aap be sent at our 


Hk. Money ent in letters not registered at the 
of the sender. 


The of the r is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su’ ption. change of date printed 
on the is a receipt for renewals. This 
should be made the first or second week after 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 

money for the en- 


for a bill. 
Communications rs to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
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The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL will be held at 
their office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston, on 
Monday, March 7, 1887, at 11.30 A. M. 
The stockholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. By order of the directors. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL, President. 

C. WILDE, Clerk. 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





The next monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League will be held in 
Ward 11, at the house of John L. Whiting, 
Esq., 16 Berwick Park, on Monday, March 
7, at 7.30 P. M. After a short business meet- 
ing, a paper, entitled ‘*The Conundrum of 
the Times,” will be read by Miss Beecher, 
followed by short speeches, discussion, 
etc. Members of the League are requested 
to attend, and invite others not now mem- 
bers to attend, especially gentlemen, so 
that, more and more, the work of the 
League may be understood. ‘Take Colum- 
bus Avenue cars. 

Miss L. A. Hatcu, Cor. Sec. 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVES. 





Some of the opponents of woman suf- 
frage are virculating a pamphlet, by one 
Jonathan Smith, upon the **Married Wom- 
en's Statutes.” Its object is to show that 
the property rights of married women have 
had a disastrous effect upon the family and 
upon divorce. Mr. Smith says, in the out- 
set: 

‘This essay is not to be taken as an ar- 
gument for or against the common law 
theory of marriage, nor as an attack upon, 
or defense of, the recent statutes enlarg- 
ing the property rights of married women. 
Modern legislation upon this question may, 
upon the whole, have proved wise and ben- 
eficial, while, in a single particular, work- 
ing great injury to the truest interests of 
society.” 

But the whole tendency of the essay is 
to enlarge upon the incalculable injury 


* which the author believes has been done 


by modern legislation, and to glorify the 
old common law by comparison. 

Some one has said that the whole science 
of rhetoric consists in the art of skilfully 
overstating your case. ‘he morality of 
this method is, of course, more than doubt- 
ful, yet it is a method often fullowed. Mr. 
Smith has distinctly overstated his case, 
and, in some instances, so plainly as to be 
evident even to the non-legal eye. ‘Thus, 
he says that, under the present law, a 
woman’s children ‘tare as much hers as 
her husband’s.” Asa matter of fact, un- 
less her husband is dead, or she has ap- 
plied for a legal separation from him, a 
mother has literally no more legal right to 
her child than a cow has to its calf. Ex- 
cept in the cases aforesaid, the husband has 
the sole control and disposal of the minor 
children as long as he lives; and in some 
States, as in New York, he can dispose of 
them even after death, leaving their cus- 
tody and guardianship, by will, to any one 
he chooses. There are ouly three States 
in the Union where the father and mother 
are joint guardians of their children; in 
all others, the father is the sole guardian. 

Again, Mr. Smith intimates that the lax 
divorce laws of the Roman Empire were 
a result of the property rights of Roman 
wives. But the lax divorce laws of Rome 
antedated the property rights of married 
women, and hence could not have been 
caused by them. On the contrary, it was 
the lax divorcé laws which led to the en- 
largement of the property rights of wives. 
When a husband could put away his wife 
at a moment's notice, without any other 
reason than his caprice, and when, owing 
to the increasing corruption of the times, 
husbands got very much into the habit of 
doing so, it became manifestly unjust that 
they should keep their wives’ property ; 
and then the property laws were changed. 

Mr. Smith quotes ‘‘an experienced law- 
yer and probate judge”—name not men- 
tioned—as saying, in a private letter, that 
he has known repeated cases where bick- 
erings over property, between husband 
and wife, led to divorce. But did this 
experienced lawyer ever know of bicker- 
ings over property between a husband and 
wife who were pered and sensi- 
ble, and who would not have been likely, 
owing to their natural disposition, to bick- 
er over else, even if there had 
been no property in the case? 











Some good lawyer siya » go over this 
pamphlet and point out st lh in de- 
tail. But, after all, such utterances do 
more good than harm. ‘The conservative, 
when he is shrewd, declares that he yields 
to no one in his enthusiasm for the educa- 
tional and property rights of women; that 
he fully.approves all the steps in advance 
hitherto taken, up to the very last; while 
he insists that progress has now gone far 
enough, and that a single step furiher in 
the same direction would carry us over a 
precipice. 

It is interesting to see that exactly the 
same arguments can be brought against 
the property rights of wives as are brought 
against woman suffrage. Mr. Smith says: 


‘*Under the new statutes a wide door for 
domestic discord and contention has been 
opened. The new legislation weakens the 
marriage tie, and forces the husband and 
wife into an unnatural antagonism. The 
assertion of property rights consumes 
three-fourths of the time of all our courts, 
and for nothing do men fight so hard. Un- 
der the common law, questions relating 
to family support and the sources from 
which it was to come could not arise. But 
now they are thrust into the domestic cir- 
cle in a form wore likely to breed quarrels 
than in any other in which they could be 

resented. .. . The new statutes tend to 

reak up the home. . . . There isa large 
element of truth in the assertion that for 
the preservation of the purity of woman a 
certain degree of seclusion is necessary. 
The ‘Turk has carried this principle to one 
extreme, while the descendants of the 
Puritans, by granting to her the utmost 
personal freedom and encouraging ber to 
mingle as freely and promiscuously in all 
our large cities and towns with the male 
as with her own sex have carried it to the 
other. . . . The enlarged property rights 
of married women foster and nourish the 
spirit of individualism. . . . ‘The mischiefs 
of this individualism begin with the early 
years of both sexes. ... They (Amer- 
ican girls) clash with the men and are their 
active rivals aud fellows for positions in 
the different departments of labor. ‘they 
hear the coarse talk of the street, attend 
public lectures where they hear social 


| problems discussed by members of their 
} own or the other sex, at the mention of 


which their grandmothers would have 
blushed. ‘hen their intellectual training 
is upon the same masculine plan. They 
take the same studies, and in bookkeeping, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and the 
higher mathematic-, they struggle with the 
boys for the prize medal and the valedic- 
tory.” 

This will edify the remonstrants, most 
of whom (the women. at least,) belleve as 
firml, as any one in their right to control 
their own earnings, to walk the public 
streets, to attend lectures, and even to 
study bookkeeping and the higher mathe- 
matics if they choose. Mr. Smith says of 
the old Roman husband and wife: 


**All her property became absolutely his, 
and he possessed the oriental power of life 
and death over her. She was even retained 
in tutelage after his death to the guardian 
he had appointed by will. ... History 
bears ample testimony to the strong and 
healthy influence that woman exerted as 
an educator of her husband and children 
under this iron code.” 


And Mr. Smith contrasts the admirable 
results of the iron code with our own dis- 
mal social condition, where husbands have 
no longer the power of life and death over 
their wives, and where wives actually have 
the right to control their own earnings! 
Well, the women of the nineteenth century 
must try to be resigned. 

If Mr. Smith’s pamphlet could be widely 
read among women, even without a com- 
mentary to point out its misstatements 
concerning the laws, it would go far to 
promote woman’s rights sentiment. Car- 
lyle pointed out that it was a waste of time 
to attack ‘‘extinct Satans.” It is a still 
greater waste of time to defend them, and 
the conservative who does it injures his 
own cause. A. 8.B 

—————eoe—___—__ 
MARBLEHEAD WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

This is the forty-first organization of 
the State. Somebody has said that the 
great body of our evangelical women 
friends, the W. C. T. U., is the John Bap- 
tist of woman suffrage. All present at 
our meeting in the W. C. T. U. rooms on 
Friday, Feb. 25, were called upon to speak, 
and most of the ladies testified: ‘‘I never 
became interested in woman suffrage until 
I became a member of the W. C. T. U.” 
1 have not found anywhere a town with so 
many women prominent in the ranks of 
this Union who were ready and anxious to 
form a Woman Suffrage League. In the 
last two years the ‘tno license” agitation 
there has aroused women to want to vote 
on that measure, and also for their town 
officers. 

After the adoption of the Constitution 
and the election of officers, Mr. Lewis 
Carroll, the President, took the chair. In 
1882 Mr. Carrol] was a member of the Leg- 
islature, a Democrat, opposed to temper- 
ance and woman suffrage. Now lg is a 
Third Party Prohibitionist, and the leader 
of the large temperance gatherings. ‘They 
have two of these each week. ‘But first,” 
he said, “I am a woman suffragist. Let 
me have a choice between woman suffrage 
and prohibition, and I will take woman 
suffrage. This includes the best prohibi- 
tory legislation it is possible to have.” 








Mr. Carroll was a member of the woman 
suffrage committee, and at the hearing 
was converted by Mrs. Lucy Stone. ‘‘But 
for party reasons,” he said, ‘‘l withheld 
my vote.” He resolved then that it should 
be the last time he would be whipped into 
line by party, or act contrary to his con- 
victions. He then vonsidered our measure 
a Republican measure. He now declares 
it a measure for men of all parties. 

Miss Marcia Selman, President of the 
W. C. T. U., is the secretary. A strong 
board of officers was elected. Nineteen 
people united with the League. ‘These 
parlor meetings are only primary meet- 
ings, arranged with very little local help. 
Lecal action will come after the organiza- 
tion. 

I feel that woman suffrage is almost 
upon us. I urge the necessity of. mem- 
bers posting themselves and the women of 
their town, and of getting ready for the 
duties soon to be upon them. It takes a 
very short time to learn the requirements 
and duties of the several town offices. 
This done, women are critical. Capable 
officers naturally suggest themselves in 
place of a number of the present incum- 
bents. Interest is awakened and good re- 
sults follow. Cora Scott Ponp. 

a ae ee 
DANVERS WOMAN SUFFRAG*® LEAGUE. 


A League has been organized in Dan- 
vers. Itis the fifth one organized during 
the month of February, and is the forty- 
second League of Massachusetts. Essex 
County, with its eight Leagues, stands now 
next to Middlesex County, which has ten. 
Suffolk County follows with six Leagues 
or Clubs. 

And here let me ask any friend and 
reader of the WOMAN's JOURNAL in the 
State, who lives in a town where there is 
no organization, and would like one. to 
write to meto that effect, and [ will go and 
help you. If you have not had a public 
meeting recently, and think you need one, 
I will go and make the arrangements if 
you cannot do it alone. There are some 
towns having a large number of active 
friends. Can you not organize soon? 

Danvers, like many towns as yet unor- 
ganized, has a large number of friends of 
woman suffrage. We met on Monday even- 
ing, Feb. 28. at the home of Miss Kate Put- 
nam, who is a member of the School Com- 
mittee of Danvers. ‘The usual order of 
business was transacted, a constitution was 
adopted, committees appointed, and at 9.30 
P. M. the friends adjourned to meet in one 
week and report a board of officers. 

One of the gentlemen present said: ‘I 
think I can safely say that 500 men of this 
town are in perfect sympathy with this 
movement.” A committee was appointed 
Lo interview the representative from Dan- 
vers before the vote is taken, next Thurs- 
day, on the municipal woman suffrage bill. 

Cora Scott Pon. 
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OUR GIRLS. 


Probably there are few of us who have 
not, at times, felt a pang of mortification 
at the foolish conduct of young girls upon 
the street. You can see them sauntering 
to and fro on the principal thoroughfares, 
half-a-dozen times of an afternoon, with 
that peculiar, careless gait which indi- 
cates that they have no business in particu- 
lar to attend to; and sometimes,at their side 
or behind them, or ogling them from a 
street corner, you see the vulgar face of 
some flashily-dressed drummer. who has, 
perhaps, a wife and family of his own at 
home—too far away to interfere. You 
recognize, perhaps, the daughters of hard- 
working meu, who can ill afford the slight- 
est luxury, dressed expensively, gaudily 
(hence in marvellously bad taste), and ap- 
parently having no pther occupation in 
life than to exhibit their charms to men 
that have as little sense as themselves. 
Ask these girls anything of that knowledge 
which will be useful to them in life, mat- 
ters either of housekeeping, literature, or 
general information, and you will find 
them sadly at fault; all their thoughts are 
on their beaux; their conversation is the 
petty local gossip of the town or of their 
particular set. You see with disgust the 
signals which announce an approaching 
“flirtation,” the handkerchief drawn at 
the opportune moment, the arch glances, 
the simpers, the tittering, and finally, the 
loud and foolish conversation; and you 
wish to heaven that if such things must be, 
they might take place in some more se- 
cluded locality. It is from these com- 
mencements that our brothels are filled, 
and the life of the woman who has inher- 
ited nothing but virtue from her pareuts, 
goes out in shame and bitterness. At the 
outset the girl means no harm, but the 
man does. Her head is filled with giddi- 
ness and vanity, and his flattery accom- 
plishes the inevitable result. And the 
fault of this thing lies, not so much with 
the child herself, as with the indulgent 
parents who look with helpless sorrow 
upon her unaccountable waywardness, 
and at the door of society, which has not 
yet fully learned to inspire women with 





some other great purpose in life than the 
mere procuring of a husband. * 

How many self-sacrificing mothers are 
there in every townin America who assume, 
unaided, the whole burden of the house- 
hold, cooking, washing, providing, mend- 
ing—everything,—and leave the time of 
their growing daughters unoccupied, to de- 
vote to their dresses, their music, their gos- 
sip and their beaux! The mother who does 
this, does a greater wrong to her girls than 
to herself. She plants in them a spirit of 
vanity and selfishness which has no place 
in her own nature. ‘To amuse and gratify 
themselves becomes the great object of their 
lives, and even in the pursuit of amusement 
their minds are left wholly undirected. 
The deep pleasure to be derived from the 
perusal of the standards of our literature 
is untasted, and the morbid excitement of 
sensational novels takes its place. A long, 
healthy tramp through the fields is never 
thought of. An afternoon's saunter through 
the streets is substituted, not for the exer- 
cise or pleasure of the thing itself, but to 
meet the boys and show off their fine 
clothes. Few young girls in America know 
the keen pleasure und exhilaration to be 
derived from a five-mile tramp over the 
fields in the cool, bracing autumn air. It 
would be a revelation to them to see the 
ruddy faces of English girls after a long 
walk into the country, returning with their 
trophies of wild flowers and autumn leaves. 

The remedy for all this is not to be found 
in curtailing the liberty of our young wom- 
en. Forcible restraint creates a stronger 
appetite for the thing withheld. The true 
plan is to open a wider field for their ac- 
tivities, to train them by experience to 
find that there is as much real pleasure in 
healthy literary pursuits, and even in the 
duties of household life (if their ambition 
is once awakened), as ‘in a walk down 
street with the most attractive “travelling 
salesman” that ever cast sheep's eyes at 
them from the door of hotel or saloon. 

Society is much at fault in limiting, both 
by law and by custom, the sphere of wom- 
an’s activity. Men are restrained from 
much evil by the labor which they devote 
to some great object—the acquisition of 
property, reputation or power. Ambition 
is the great lever of industry, and work 
clears away the rubbishin a man’s mind as 
much as in the world around him. But 
the inducements offered to women to be 

ething, and accomplish something, 
are meagre indeed. The doors of many 
fields of usefulness are closed; some by 
law, others by opinion. ‘This is all wrong. 
Let the girl have an equal chance, and im- 
pose on her an equal responsibility. So- 
ciety ought to demand of every young 
woman (just as it demands of every young 
man) that she should be fitted for some 
useful occupation, and then she ought to 
have the same inducements offered her to 
follow it if she desires. And, above all, 
it ought to be regarded as discreditable for 
a woman to be unacquainted with those 
household duties which she will be required 
to assume after she has reached what now 
seems to be the goal of so many aspira- 
tions—the state of matrimony.— Wm. Dud- 
ley Foulke, in Bazaar Juurnal. 
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MISS OLIVER IN SWITZERLAND. 


LUZERNE, SWITZERLAND, 
FEB. 15, 1887. 
Editurs Woman's Journal : 


An American lady, who is well known 
to your readers, passed last summer in 
Luzerne. she has interested the people 
much. A very curious thing occurred, of 
which I will write you. This lady is Miss 
Anna Oliver. She was the presiding min- 
ister over a church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
She came to Luzerne with an attendant, 
and hired an apartment. But the land- 
lady made things not satisfactory. Miss 
Oliver found then a beautiful apartment 
in the ‘Villa Pillier.”’ 

Immediately her former landlady de- 
manded of her sixteen francs, for damage 
done in her house. Either the landlady 
would compromise for five francs, or she 
would send the police. Miss Oliver said 
she had done no damage, and would pay 
no francs. The madame then sent her a 
“warning” from the Stadtammann. Now, 
Miss Oliver had been sued twice, in her 
own country, for money that she did not 
owe. She was educated in Boston Uni- 
versity, controlled by the Methodist de- 
nomination, which gives women much 
work in its churches, but will not allow 
any church to be putin theircharge. This 
is very droll, but it is truly so. 

Then Miss Oliver said: “That makes 
nothing.” And she formed a church her- 
self in the city of Brooklyn—a very large 
one, the papers said. But one man, who 
sang in the church, and another, who held 
Sunday school meetings there, sued her 
for pay. They said it was no real church, 
because no religious sect had consecrated 
it; that it was her house, and for what 
they had done she must pay. But she 
had never hired them, and she had received 
no money for them; and your courts de- 
cided that she owed them nothing. 











She employed lawyers in these cases. 


She tried to find a woman lawyer, bu 
could not. So she resolved that, in the 
next suit she might have, she would plead 


ber own case. And, behold! the next suit 
is in a foreign land and in a foreign lan. 
guage, which she did not expect. Also, 


: 
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her attendant had injured anything, and 
she did not think it just to pay. For, it 
she paid, the landlady would do the same 


lady, ‘“That makes nothing,” and he sent 
her away. Then she brought the case 
before the “three judges.” Miss Oliver 
explained again. Then the president 
scolded the landlady, and sent her away, 
and that ended the affair. 

Miss Oliver said Switzerland was very 
just toa stranger. For this occurred when 
no one knew who this lady was, nor that 
she is distinguished in her own country. 
What I have written above I knew before 
I saw her in Luzerne. She did not tell it 
tome. She is travelling as ‘Mme. Oliver, 
artist ;’’ which she is, having made some 
very artistic sketches. 

She is very droll. She saw women car- 
rying heavy loads upon their backs, as, | 
am sorry to say, is the custom here. She 
said: “If you have not horses, why do 
not the men carry these loads?” They 
answered, *‘Oh, the men must be soldiers.” 

When she saw the cows drawing carts in 
our streets, she asked: ‘‘Why do not the 
oxen draw those carts?" They answered; 
‘The oxen are kept to kill.” 

‘Oh, [ see,” she said; “‘you treat human 
beings and the beeves alike; the females 
are to be the mothers, and to do the work, 
and the males are to be killed. But there 
is this difference, when you have killed a 
male beef, you can eat him, but when you 
have killed a human male, you cannot eat 
him. He is good for nicht. You can only 
bury him at great expense of monument, 
and flowers, and many tears. War makes 
not well,” she said.** No, no, it is no use.” 
I think so, too. Then she added : ‘That is 
the reason why the milk is so thin and 
there is so little cream upon it—because 
the cows are worked toohard. Do you not 
believe it is because the women are worked 
too hard that, while foreigners come to 
Switzerland for health, the Swiss are not 
a healthy people? ‘They are stunted in 
growth. Many of them have the fearful 
goitre, and almost every third person one 
meets, even among school children, wears 
glasses. I think it is because the mothers 
work so hard,” she said ; and I think so, too. 

Miss Oliver visited our schools for boys 
and girls, and expressed herself delighted 
very much. Then she went to the gymna- 
sium and asked the director for a permit 
to visit the school for young women of 
the same grade with the gymnasts. 

Oh,” he said, ‘there is none;” and he 
added much about the importance of 
housework and sewing and the care of the 
sick and the young, which was that to 
which women should devote their lives. 

Then the lady arose immediately, and 
said: 

“O, yes, all these are of great import- 
ance. And now, if you please, I will go 
at once and inspect the schools that your 
city or canton has established to train 
your daughters for this work which is so 
important that, for it, they forego all high- 
er departments of learning.” 

Alas, what could the director say? For 
the canton has established no such schools! 

So Miss Oliver shook her head and 
laughed, and asked him if it was just to 
spend more of the public money on the 
boys than on the girls, when he had also 
represented that the work of women was 
more important to the welfare of the social 
fabric than all the learning of men. 

‘*Your noble University at Zurich admits 
women,” she said, ‘yet there is not, in the 
whole of Canton Luzerne, one school to 
prepare your daughters to enter it. For- 
eign countries look on, and say: ‘So few 
young women in the University! Oh, the 
Swiss girls do not care to learn? While it 
is not so. There are no schools to prepare 
them. Is not this because Switzerland, 
though a republic in name, is not truly 80, 
for only men vote?” 

But the director at once said: ‘It is the 
same in your country. Women do not 
vote there, except on the schvol question.” 

Miss Oliver replied: *‘We shall, :he next 
time it comes around; you will see; and 
women in Switzerland will vote also. I 
would be very glad to have the little re- 
public set the good example to the large 
republic. We will not be jealous,” she 
said. “We will follow right along.” 

To all of which there are some of us 
here who say, *“*Amen.” SWwISsseE. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN IOWA. 


POLK Co., IA., MarcH 1, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
District No. 6, Delaware Township, dur- 
ing the past month, held a public meeting, 








which was addressed by Mrs. M. W. Camp~ 
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members. 
We have held two regular meetings, at 


rectly upon woman sufirage. ‘Those elic- 
iting the most lively discussion were one 
“Women’s Wages,” and another 
upon the “Common Pocketbook for Hus- 
band and Wife.” ‘ 
Mrs. H. C. HOLLINGsworTH, Sec. 
———_—_—_e9-o— 
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MASSACHUSETTS C. P. E. S. L. 


The regular meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Christian Prohibition and Equal Suf- 
frage League was held in the committee 
room of Tremont Temple on Wednesday. 

The meeting opened with devotional ex- 
ercises, after which the president, Rev. A. 
A. Williams, said we are here simply to 
work with God for a common cause. The 
secretary, Mrs. M. 0. Stevens, read the 
Tecords of the previous meeting, which 





were adopted. Mrs. Crawford's financial 
report of last year was submitted and ac- 
cepted. A vote of thanks was passed to 
Mrs. Crawford for past services. The 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Mrs. E. Trask Hill, reported that arrange- 
ments were being made for a Convention 
at Roslindale. It was voted to hold that 
Oonvention in March, and a committee 
was appointed to carry out the arrange- 
ments. It was further voted that a meet- 
ing be held in Lynn the last Sunday in 
March. 





A GOOD MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
The Christian Register says: 


“So many foolish and flimsy jokes are 
published about the mother-in-law that it 
is a good tonic to read such refreshing and 
appreciative testimony as that which Jobn 
Adams offered to the memory of his moth- 
er-in-law. This letter, written more than 
a hundred years ago, also indicates the 
broad, progressive views which Mr. Adams 
took in relation to the sphere of woman.” 

The letter was written by President 
John Adams, to his wife, Abigail Adams, 
on the death of her mother, in 1785: 

‘Your mother had a clear and penetrat- 
ing understanding and a profound judg- 
ment, as well as an honest, a friendly, and 
a charitable heart. ‘There is one thing, 
however, which you will forgive me if I 
hint to you. Let me ask, rather, if you 
are not of my opinion? Were not her tal- 
ents and virtues too much confined to pri- 
vate, social, and domestic life? My opinion 
of the duties of religion and morality com- 
prehends a very extensive connection with 
soviety xt large, and the great interests of 
the public. 

“The benevolence, charity, capacity, and 
industry which, exerted in private life, 
would make a family, a parish, or a town 
happy, employed on a larger scale in sup- 
port of the great principles of virtue and 
freedom of political regulations. might 
save nations and generations from want, 
misery, and contempt.” 


————___—+¢e—______ 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YorK, MARCH 1, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mr. Arnold's bill, providing for the elec- 
tion of delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, has been favorably reported from 
the epecial committee of the Assembly. 
Mr. Arnold is a man of considerable abil- 
ity, and represents the second district of 
Otsego County. As chairman of the com- 
mittee, of course, any measure presented 
by him would have weight. 

His bill is objectionable in nearly every 
feature. It provides for 128 delegates, to 
be chosen by Assembly districts, thus per- 
petuating the present strict party lines. It 
provides, also, for thirty-two delegates at 
large, but there is no attempt at minority 
representation, which, in some form, ap- 
pears in nearly every other bill offered. It 
does not allow women to vote for dele- 
gates, and it provides that the election 
shall be held in November next, thus 
throwing the choice of the members of 
this important body,which ought to be non- 
partisan and command the best thought 
of the people, into the turmoil of «a regular 
election-day. It will be admitted that the 
bill is about as bad a one as could be 
framed. 

It is to be hoped that this bill will not 
pass both Houses without serious amend- 
ment, but it is now the first of March, and 
late in the session, and it seems unlikely 
that any bill can be passed in time to allow 
the Convention to assemble this summer. 

Of course, this changes the aspect of our 
campaign very materially. We never ex- 
pected to ‘“‘pass a bill” in regard to the 
Constitutional Convention ; we only intend- 
ed to make our first fight on securing the 
report of a bill, which, whatever its other 
provisions, should give women the right 
to vote for delegates to the Convention. 
The only thing our friends in the Legisla- 
ture can do now, is to move for such amend- 
ment. But a proposition of this sort is a]- 
ways difficult to carry through. 

Under all the circumstances, therefore, 
it is evidently wisest to concentrate all our 
efforts, for the present, on the passage of 
the municipal woman suffrage bill through 
the Assembly. The women of the State 
are awake to the importance of this meas- 
ure, and the response to letters that have 
reached me during this past week, show a 
gratifying activity. Many questions are 
asked about the scope of the bill. It is 
almost identical with the one presented last 
year, and like that, was originally drawn 
by Augustus A. Levey, Esq., whose ad- 
mirable argument in its support has been 
used with great effect among the members 
of both Houses. It provides that wom- 
en may vote at all ‘municipal elec- 
tions,” and the constitution defines ‘all 
cities and incorporated villages” as wunic- 
ipalities. Should the bill pass, therefore, 
women will vote for local officers in all 
towns and large villages. 

The women of Brooklyn are specially de- 
lighted with the success this year achieved. 
They have sent in numerous petitions. and 
delegations of ladies have visited every as- 
seroblyman from their city. 

The last regular meeting of their Society 
was held, 28 usual, at 80 Willoughby 





Street. Mrs. Rawson presided. Mrs. Goft 
reported in regard to police women, and [ 
made an address. ‘There was a large at- 
tendance. Preparations are being made 
for a mass meeting. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘rhe Nebraska Legislature has raised the 
age of consent to-eighteen. 


Piano-tuning is now suggested as an em- 
ployment in which women would probably 
do well. 

The growth of the Harvard ‘“‘Annex” 
for women has made a preparatory depart- 
ment necessary, and one will soon be 
opened. 

Nine-tenths of the men who apply for 
relief at the London workhouse are unmar- 
ried. This is indirect but striking testi- 
mony to the good effects of matrimony. 

George W. Cable’s novelette, ‘Grande 
Pointe,” appears complete in the March 
Century, where it occupies twenty-four 
pages. Kemble furnishes it with eight 
illustrations. 

In the Maine Legislature, recently, Mr. 
Glover, of Rockland, presented the peti- 
tion of Lucy Snow and 225 other citizens 


of Rockland in favor of woman suffrage. | 


The mouthly meeting of the N. E. Wom- 
en’s Press Association was held at 28 School 
Street, Room 68, March 1, at 2 P. M., Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White in the chair. ‘The subject 
of discussion was ‘The Advisability of 
Forming a Woman's Press Information 
Bureau.” 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, of Massachusetts, held its regular 
monthly meeting on Friday of last week, 
in the directors’ parlor of the N. E. Wom- 
en’s Club. The chief items of news for 
the month were reported; arrangements 
were made for holding the annual meeting 
of the Assoviation late in March, and sev- 
eral names were added to the list of vice- 
presidents. 


The Bangor (Me.) Eastern State says 
frankly of woman suffrage: 

‘*While really preferring, in our selfish- 
ness, that our laws should not give way to 
this innovation, we honestly confess that 
the greatest objections oftered by its most 
strenuous opposers are simply bugbears; 
and that the chief objection—which is un- 
mentioned—lies in their unwillingness to 
relinquish advantages which they hold 
over the weaker party.” 

The women of Parsons, Kan., ure regis- 
tering in great numbers. A large cailiiee 
of members of the W. C. T. U. formed in 
procession, and marched to the city clerk's 
office and registered. The Topeka Capital 
says: ; 

It was a frightful scene to ward politi- 
cians, for these ladies were persons of in- 
fluence. Men have ceased to joke about 
woman suffrage, and have begun already 
to look upon it as a stern reality and won- 
der how it will affect the election on the 
fifth of April. The W.C.'T. U. have di- 
vided the city into districts and appointed 
committees to see each lady and get her 
out to register. 

The Index-Appeal, of Petersburg, Va., 
advocates woman suffrage in an excellent 
editorial. It says: 

**Woman will not be kept from the elec- 
tive franchise much longer. All the indi- 
cations are favorable to her accession to 
political power. Already in some States 
and ‘Territories she possesses the ballot for 
some purposes. Already the American 
Congress and the British Parlianient are 
giving her appeals the most grave at- 
tention, and she is supported in her de- 
mands by the foremost statesmen and 
philosophers. It will be good for her and 
man that she be invested with the right to 
vote. She will bring into our politics and 
elections an element which everywhere 
else has been elevating and purifying, and 
we cannot doubt that here, too, it will have 
like effect. Certainly these need an ele- 
ment of this kind, and it will be a happy 
day for us and our affairs when the pres- 
ence and influence of women shall banish 
from party contests those features which 
now degrade them.” 

A meeting was held Tuesday evening, in 
Tremont Temple, to advocate police ma- 
trons for women, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union, 
Woman's Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion, Moral Education Association, New 
England Women’s Club, Massachusetts 
Home for Intemperate Women, Moral Re- 
form Society, Ladies’ Physiological Insti- 
tute, and New England Woman’s Press As- 
sociation. Addresses were made by Mayor 
O’Brien, Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Providence, 
superintendent of prison and jail work for 
the W. C. T. U., Rev. E. E. Hale, Hon. R. 
H. Dana, Hon. Josiah Quincy, and Rev. 
James Reed. Letters were read from Gov. 
Ames, and Hon. thomas J. Gargan. On 
Mayor O’Brien’s putting the motion, the 
whole audience, by a rising vote, expressed 
their approval of a general law requiring 
every city and town in the State to estab- 
lish police matrons at all station houses. 

In Quincy, at the Republican caucus, the 
efforts to nominate a woman for member 
of the School Committee proved unavail- 
ing, notwithstanding earnest speeches in 
behalf of Mrs. A. A. Claflin. The vote in 









Sold by 


PATENTED. 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the mendation 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 25 inclusive 


Price—Plain, $1.75; Trimmed, $2.50. 

In stating size, give snug measure taken around wi 

gents and Ladi 

prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price 
Address, 


recom and en- 


aist, outside of drese. 
es’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





detail for members of the School Board 
was as follows: Whole number of votes, 
212; necessary for a choice, 107; Mr. 
Brown, 170; Mr Gurney, 125; Mrs. Claf- 
lin, 100; and Messrs. Brown and Gurney 
were thus made the nominees. Mrs. Claf- 
lin has previously served upon the Schoo 
Committee with great acceptability. This 
result shows the need of suffrage for 
women in caucuses. ‘The votes even of 
twenty-six women, added to those of 
the 100 men who voted for Mrs. Claflin, 
would have effected her re-nomination. 
Three years ago, the vote on Mrs. Claflin’s 
nomination was extremely close, being car- 
ried by a very small majority in caucus. 
Under our present political system faith- 
ful and intelligent public service counts for 
little. 


Dr. Montague Leverson, in his lecture 
on ‘Practical Life vs. Ecclesiasticism,” 
says: 

‘“‘When any man nowadays suggests a 
remedy for existing ills, he is called a 
crank or a theorist. Now, as a simple 
fact, nine-tenths of the blunders that have 
been made in legislation are the work of 
so-called ‘practical men.’ ‘Theorists are 
sometimes listened to, as in the case of the 
man who planned and built the Brooklyn 
Bridge, or in the case of the chemists who 
make wonderful discoveries in that partic- 
ular branch of science. But of the science 
of legislation there is never any recogni- 
tion whatever. Ip presence uf the profes- 
sional and popular ignorance on this all-im- 
portant subjecr, there is a gloomy outlook 
for the coming Constitutional Convention. 
Under the present shameful system of 
legisiation, where there are but two candi- 
dates ina given district, the minority is 
unrepresented ; and where there are three, 
the majority is unrepresented. Besides 
this, a half of the entire population has 
nothing to do with making the laws. Yet 
Mrs. Druse, who had no vote, is going to 
be hanged for murder, and Mr. Unger, who 
had a vote, is not going to be hanged.” 





CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disea-e, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr 








Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, wil 
receive the recipe free of charge. 

_ | 
HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25¢. | 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. | 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEF DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. | 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. | 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. | 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, | 
81 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has a splendid stock of Gloves for all occasions. 











Spring Overcoats. — 


NEW GOODS ready in our Retail | 
Clothing Department. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A HALF CENTURY IN SALEM. 


By MARIANNE C. D. SILSBEE. In one volume, taste- 
fully printed and bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


DR. CHANNING’S NOTE-BOOK. | 


Passages from the unpublished manuscripts of WIL- | 
LIAM ELLERY CHANNING. Selected by his grand- | 
daughter, GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 1l6mo,§1. | 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEN HUR.” | 


THE FAIR GOD. 


A TALE OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 
By LEw WALLACE. 600 pages, $1.50. 


We do not hesitate to say that the “Fair God” is 
one of the most powerful historical novels we have | 
ever read. The scene where in the sunrise Monte- 
zuma reads his fate, the dance scene, and the entry | 
of the Spaniards to the capital, are drawn in a style 
of which we think few living writers capable; and | 
the battles ure Homeric in their grandeur.— Lon 
Atheneum. | 

*,* For saleby all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., Boston. 


Clothing Made to Order 


From fresh selections of latest fabrics 
from the best woollen manufacturers in 
England, Scotland and Germany. Our 
customers in this department are earn- 


| estly requested to leave their orders at 


their earliest convenience. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, . 
No. 398 Washington Street. 


HAVE YOU READ 


THROUGH THE GATES OF GOLD; a ig 4 
ment of Thought. This little book tells y 
very choice English, that heaven is nota plese, but 
a state, is to be attained by living mortals, and 
to such death is transition. Price, 0 cents. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR, the last novel in the 
Balzac Series. “A purer and a higher morality 
than breathes in this book is not to be met with in 
the whole range of literature.” Price, $1.0. 








FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. “No such exhaus- 
tive record of this important ported of our histo 
age,” says the Boston Datly Ad- 
. E. Hale’s book. Price, $3. 


exists in the lan, 
vertiser of Dr. 


AGATHA AND THE SHADOW, a novel in the 
Old Colony Series. * Every pease brings up pictures 
of life in the Old Colony.” Price, $10. 


MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, Queen of Na- 
varre, by Mary Robinson, being the fourteenth 
volume in the “Fawous Womeu Series.” “ 
biography is well done and gives a fair insight into 
the oes rf France at the time of the Reforma- 

” Price, $1. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS, the seventh of 
the George Meredith novels, which moor think is 
the author’s masterpiece, “a novel which looms like 
a wountain above hillocks compared with the emas- 
culated fiction of vuhe day.” Price, $2. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


tion,” 











Mrs. L. M. MORSE, 


DRACUT, 
Delivers daily pure fresh milk. One cow’s milk for 
children is furnished when desired. Personal care 


is given to the dairy, so that milk sent out can be 


| warranted pure and fresh. Orders by mail addressed 
| toMRS. L. M. MORSE, 


27 Methuen St., or 462 Beacon St., Lowell, 


Will receive prompt attention. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 
LATE 
a py te tre eo we roan 
WARD STATIONERY, 


FANCY COoDsS, 
GAY. 


&e., &e. 
ha he above disease ; by its use 


I have a positive remedy fort 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s:an: 
bave beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its 

that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with s VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any enfferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O, aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St N. ¥ 





UP ONE FLIGHT, 
The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 


i 





9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 


of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARKNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 
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| “ BY RENNELL RODD. 
On the even skies of wonder 
Rose a dark, unwelcome cloud, 
And the dying day went under 
In its purple-shadowed shroud. 
But the cloud rose higher, higher, 
Blown across the paling blue ; 
Shadow now no more, but fire, 
Ruby flash and amber hue. 


What if doubt be God’s devising 
Like the shadow in the west, 
If the cloud of doubt arising 
Take more sunlight on its breast ’ 
—Magazine of Art. 





~~ 
oer 


THE LOVER’S REASONING. 





Tell why I love her? Tell me why, 
Turning from murky town and pushing men, 
You love the woodland path, the placid sky. 
I'll answer then. 


Why do I love her? Analyze 
Where in the violets the perfume is, 
Where in the music’s strain the tears arise. 
Can you do this? 


Tell why I love her? Yes, when you 
Reveal the secrets which in snowdrops lie, 
Or strain the beauty from the drops of dew. 


Then I'll tell why. 
—Temple Bar. 





ie oe 
BETWEEN WINTER AND SPRING. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


That weary time that comes between 
The last snow and the earliest green! 
One barren clod the wide fields lie, 
And all our comfort is the sky. 


We know the sap is in the tree— 
That life at buried roots must be; 
Yet dreary is the earth we tread, 
Asif her very soul were dead. 


Before the dawn the darkest hour! 
The blank and chill before the flower! 
Beauty prepares this background grey, 
Whereon her loveliest tints to lay. 


Ah, patience! ere we dream of it, 
Spring’s fair new gospel will be writ. 
Look up! good only can befall 
While heaven is at the heart of all. 
— Youth's Companion. 





—__—____-*#«--- 
A TALK WITH ST. PETER. 





BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


O Peter, wherefor didst thou doubt? 
Indeed, the scud flew fast about, 

But He was there whose walking foot 
Could make the wandering bills take root ; 
And He had said, ‘“‘Come down to me,” 
Else had thy foot not touched the sea. 
Christ did not call thee to thy grave; 

Was it the boat that made thee brave? 


‘‘Basy for thee who wast not there, 

To think thou more than I could’st dare! 

It hardly fits thee, though, to mock, 

Scared as thou wast that railway shock! 
Who saidst this morn, ‘Wife, we must go; 
The plague will soon be here, I know!’ 
“Who, when thy child slept—not to death— 
Saidst, ‘Life is now not worth a breath!’ ”’ 


Too true, great fisherman! I stand 
Rebuked of waves seen from the land. 
Even the lashing of the spray, 

The buzzing fears of anyfday, 

Rouse anxious doubt lest I should find 
God neither in the spray or wind; 

But now and then, as once to thee, 
The Master turns and looks at me. 


And now to Him I turn: My Lord, 
Help me to fear nor fire nor sword; 
Let not the cross itself appal ; 

Know I not Thee the Lord of all? 

Let reeling brain nor fainting heart 
Wipe out the sureness that,;Thou art! 
Oh, deeper Thou than doubt can go, 
Make my poor hope cry out “I know!” 


Then, when it pleases Thee to say, 

‘Come to my side’’—some stormy way, 

My feet, atoning to Thy will, 

Shall, heaved and tossed, walk toward Thee still ; 
No leaden heart shall sink me where 

Prudence is crowned with cold despair; 

But I shall reach and clasp Thy hand, 

And on the sea forget the land. 


OO 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 





(Continued.) 

There was a simply-built, deep veranda 
along the whole front of the house, and 
the girls had so covered it with vines that 
it looked like a great green room. The 
setting sun, slanting through the leaves, 
fell in flickering shapes upon a pleasant 
group, albeit rather in the style of our 
beloved Rogers than of some of the more 
classical, warm-blooded, cold-hearted an- 
cient sculptors. Uncle Winger, stout and 
pink-faced, seated at loose ease in his 
capacious wicker chair, enjoying his rest 
before supper ; his hair a little silvery, but 
soft, and disposed to twist into rings; his 
blue eyes a little screwed up from a habit 
of laighing, and the few lines of age on 
his face tending generally upward, as if 
graven there by the frequent exercise of 
the muscles expressive of pleasure, rather 
than those of pain. On the arm of his 
chair sat his eldest daughter, Nancy, slen- 
der, agile, graceful, with her mother’s 
dark eyes and hair, and her father’s quizzi- 
cal arched eyebrows. On one knee, nestled 
up right close, his daughter Polly, himself 
in little, fair, soft, and rosy, with hair 
disposed to go in rings, but eyes rather 
shy, though confidential, too, when they 
did look up at you. She had wrapped her 
father’s red handkerchief shaw] wise, round 
one of his big arms, and madé believe it 
was a baby. But Nan was plaiting his 





hair in little pigtails that stood straight 
out from his head. 
Ha’ done, Nan,” said the father; “ is 


that the way you treat a deserving parent? 


Aha, I’ve caught you! Whose fat letter 
is this peeping out of your pocket? Miss 
A-n-n-a—who’s that, anyhow? Postmarked 
Missouri—Hoo, hoo, hoo!” 

“What's father laughing at now?” called 
Aunt. Winger from inside. 

“Father’s always laughing. I never 
saw such a man. If you don’t give up that 
letter, I'll—Oh !’ "jumping up and taking a 
chair with dignity. 

“Oh!” eried Polly, red as a rose, and 
running quite away. 

“Hoo, hoo, hoo! It’s the bad pennies 
back again. I told ’em you wouldn’t come, 
and it put era in such a state of hysterics 
I was just going to send for the doctor; 
and as for Polly—why, where is Polly?” 

‘Father, be still. Reuben, we're so 
glad to see you! Nora, I’ve been just in 
despair for the want of you. The picnic 
comes off Thursday week, and where’s my 
hat and Polly’s overskirt, I ask you? You 
know (reproachfully)I can’t trust any one 
else in this county to loop an .overskirt.” 

“It shall loop ere the setting of the sun. 
We've come to tea. Now, Reuben, you 
sit down and talk with these two farmers, 
while I help Polly get supper,” said Nora, 
disappearing. 

“] hope it isn’t an intrusion,” began 
Reuben, and seemed about to edge him- 
self out. 

*You’re as welcome as spruce-beer in 
harvest, and here’s the mother to tell you 
so.” 

‘““Why, of course, my dear,” said Aunt 
Winger, holding out both hands to Reu- 
ben; and she looked at him with such 
motherly eyes that the young man wished 
himself for the moment small enough to be 
taken into her arms. 

“They’ve sent me away, and a pretty 
supper they’ll make with their foolishness. 
Nan, go and settle them, do; I'll look out 
the tea things.” 

I grieve to say that Nancy’s presence had 
not a sobering effect on the other young 
people; and, furthermore, that the atten- 
tion of the ungrateful Reuben was sadly 
divided between the farmer’s remarks at 
his ear and the sound of laughter and sing- 
ing from regions unseen. 

‘“‘Here’s to the cooking of Nora Machree— 
Vive la Compagnie! 

If that’s how she fries ‘em, she’ll eat ’em for me— 
Vive la Compagnie!” 

‘Good for Nan!” quoth Uncle Winger, 
with natural esprit de corps. ‘Let’s hear 
what Nory’s got to say to that.” 

‘I think,” speculated Reuben, secretly, 
as he looked at the old man’s beaming 
face, ‘*that it’s her father she takes after 
most.” 

Nora, taking up the refrain: 

‘‘Here’s to the woman that thinks she can farm— 
Vive la Compagnie! 
With her little dog by her to keep her from 
harm’’— 

(Pop, from veranda, putting his oar in.) 
—‘‘And a popgun for wild cows that cause 
her alarm.” 

Mother, from sitting-room,—‘tAnd her 
book of pomology under her arm”—— 

Nora, from kitchen,—‘‘And her fringed 
parasol when the weather is warm”—— 

Polly, ditto,—**And a boy when she har- 
rows to hold up her arm”—— 

Nora, coming to the rescue, ‘‘Here’s to 
the girl that does nothing but giggle. 
Now, all of us keep still while Polly cuts 
the bread, or she’ll come to grief. Oh say, 
Nan, can’t we have tea on the veranda? 
Reuben, please come and—What is it. 
then?’ For Polly was whispering in her 
ear. 

“All right,” she responded, looking 
rather serious. ‘Reuben, will you help 
me out with this table? Reuben (softly), 
do we annoy you with our nonsense? Does 
it seem heartless after your trouble such a 
little while ago?” 

“Oh, no, not heartless; it’s all so kind 
and innocent; but it’s like you to think of 
that.” 

‘But I didn’t; it was Polly.” 

“How good!” said Reuben; and quite 
forgot to lift his end of the table. 

The supper, simple enough, but looking 
so inviting out in that green-walled room, 
where the leaves crowded shoulder to 
shoulder to keep out the sunbeams that 
would push through to see, and the breezes, 
for mischief, kept the lights and shadows 
in a continual flying skirmish over the 
table; the uncostly dishes, more elegant 
in their garnishment of strawberry leaves 
and nasturtiums than any mere money’s 
worth of service of china and plate; the 
perfection in itself of each article of food, 
and the air of leisure in this really hard- 
working family, came to Reuben like a 
revelation. He had never imagined that 
the mere assembling of a number of per- 
sons to “eat a meal’s victuals” could be 
made so cheerful and beautiful a thing. 
All little business worries, all topics of 
anxiety, were banished from the hour. 
The mother, broad and smiling, beamed 
upon them like a full moon from her end 
of the table, and the father like a jolly old 





setting sun from his. Beside the mother 
sat Polly, with a blue ribbon in her hair, 
which he could not remember to have seen 
there before tea; and at the ringing of the 
bell came the youngest daughter, Eunice, 
a grave, slim girl of twelve or thereabout, 
followed by a gaunt and low-spirited 
hound,who had been complimented by Nan 
with the name of Jeremiah. Eunice slip- 
ped quietly into her place, and Jeremiah, 
looking neither to right nor left, walked 
solemnly behind her, his countenance ex- 
pressing that complete unconsciousness of 
the existence of other people which is con- 
sidered quite the thing ia walking up: a 
church aisle. Eunice pointed in silence to 
a place at her feet, which he took without 
a wag. 

I have often rebelled in spirit against the 
ceremony of grace at meals. I have known 
cases where the observance, in a mean or 
bickering family, seemed actually impious, 
so discordant was it with the time before 
and after; but this evening it came, the 
old Quaker grace without words, just one 
high, sweet minute of silence, with a so- 
lemnity so fresh that, to the young man, it 
was like the soundless advent of a star. 

**T never see your farm hands eating any 
more,” said Nora. ‘Have they renounced 
the habit?” 

“That’s some of Nan’s work,” said Uncle 
Winger. ‘“‘Why, that girl, sir—Eunice, 
what are you putting Reuben up to?” 

“IT was only saying,” replied Eunice, 
gravely, **‘Now Pop’s set in for a yarn; 
whenever he begins with Sir.’ ” 

‘*That’s the way my youngsters criticise 
the author of their being,” said her parent 
with much satisfaction. *‘*As I was going 
to say, Nan hadn’t been home from college 
a week before she says to me,— 

“**Pop, I’ve got a conundrum for you. 
If you found that there was more work on 
this farm than you and I and two hired 
men could manage comfortably, what 
would you do?’ 

**-urn you off and get a full hand,’ 
says I; ‘and two or three others if I need- 
ed ’em ; that’s not much of a twister, miss.” 

‘**But suppose you couldn’t get a good 
man, or suppose you couldn't afford it? 
Then she gets on my lap, as if that was an 
argument. 

*“**Unhand me, villain,’ says I, out of a 
dime novel of Polly's; then, drawing my- 
self up several inches above my full height, 
I tipped her over. ‘Silence, caitiff, and 
hear me. I may not have gone to an agri- 
cultural college, but I may have a grain of 
humble sense. If I couldn't get enough 
help, I'd sell a piece of land, and draw in 
my business operations. It would be a 
poor economy to break down the strength 
which | hope to use in farming for many 
years yet, and it would be poor policy, let 
alone the Christianity, to overwork my 
hands; for if they feel that they can better 
themselves by leaving me, I’m pretty much 
at their mercy.’ 

**¢And if you couldn’t aflord it? 

***Then all the more would I sell a part 
of the farm, and draw in my style of liv- 
ing. It’s poor economy, I tell you, to 
break one’s self down with overwork.’ 

** “Very good,’ says Nan, ‘that’s just what 
your wife is doing this blessed summer.’ 

***My wife!’ says |; ‘you don’t mean it? 
Why on earth don’t she get a girl to help 
her?” 

Uncle Winger was becoming so dramatic 
in the fervor of his recital, that the matron 
felt called upon to explain. 

“Oh, well, you know good girls are hard 
to find, and I felt as if Polly and I ought 
to get through without the extra expense. 
And Nancy’s answer to her conundrum 
was such a queer one. It was to let the 
farm hands board themselves. I[ won’t 
deny that boarding hands is the hardest 
and most unpleasant work a farmer’s wife 
has to do; but I thought my neighbors all 
did it, and they’d think I ought, too.” 

‘“*A pretty argument for a sensible wom- 
an,” said Nan. ‘There’: no more reason 
for a country woman to wear herself out 
in bedding and boarding and cleaning after 
a lot of laboring men, than fora city wom- 
an. I own there are cases where the men 
could not find board convenient, but I say 
that whenever it could be done, it ought, 
and thatin engaging men for the year or 
the season, this ought to be one of the first 
considerations.” 

**Don’t she talk like a book, though ?” said 
the proud father. *‘But I don’t see what 
you women folks were at, not to think of 
that long ago. Of course, I couldn’t know.” 

**Perhaps,” said Reuben, speaking for 
the first time, and then, of course, unfor- 
tunately, “perhaps they thought you 
wouldn’t like it.” 

**Wouldn’t like it! What in the land 
have I got to do with it? 
pitchers!” quoth the old farmer, growing 
flushed and flustered all in a moment, “I 
should be ashamed to look my family in 
the face if I attempted to dictate to a 
grown-up woman how to manage her 
kitchen.” 

**I don’t think thee understands, father,” 
said Polly, quickly; *‘he didn’t mean”—— 

*Oh, he didn’t, hey?” said father, in- 
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Stantiy wollified. * Of course, thee can tell 
us exactly what he did mean?’ But Polly 
blushed very red, and seemed to wish she 
hadn’t spoken. 

“It's all right, my dear,” said Aunt 
Winger, smiling with tender kindliness on 
Reuben. 

“I declare,” thought the youth, ‘*I don’t 
know, after all, but it’s her mother she 
takes most after.” 

“Well, pet, and how's the colt?” said 
Uncle Winger to Eunice. 

“Not very good this afternoon. Pop, I 
want thee to fix his halter; I think it 
worries him. No, Snick, you can’t come 
in, and you know you can't.” 

‘The latter remark was addressed to a 
large white gander, standing on the porch 
step, and stretching his neck in her direc- 
tion. . 

“Oh, let him come up for once,” said 
the mother. 

‘“‘Why, mother, it’s against the rules,” 
said Eunice, surprised. ‘‘Now stand where 
you are, and catch,” throwing a piece of 
bread. 

‘This place is not a home,” explained 
Nan; “it is merely a hospital for disabled 
animals. She nursed that disreputable 
old gander through a broken leg, and 
since that he has been her body-guard. 
It’s my belief that he never leaves her; 
and the worst of it is, he’s always scolding 
the rest of us.” 

‘We're going to make a pie of him to- 
morrow,” said Pop. 

‘But he’s not so bad as Jeremiah,” con- 
tinued Nancy. ‘That brute’s howl is 
enough to establish a belief in the super- 
natural; and it’s his only accomplishment. 
He amuses us with it nights.” 

‘Would you like to hear him?” said 
Eunice, benevolently, to Reuben. ‘Now, 
Jerry, stand up and sing for the company.” 

The animal gradually raised himself 
upon his hind legs, and, gazing in the face 
of his mistress, with still the same disdain- 
ful unconsciousness of other human pres- 
ence, evolved from himself a sound, half 
wail, half shriek, so long and hideous that 
it would certainly have aroused the people 
of Jerusalem, could any prophet have ut- 
tered it. 

**Good dog!” said Eunice, with pardon- 
able pride. ‘‘I’ll show you all my family, 
if you like,” she added to Reuben. 

“I’m going to—— Eh? What did thee 
say?’ said Pop, rather mystified by a 
warning look from Eunice. 

‘*Please don’t say too much before pres- 
ent company,” said Eunice, mysteriously. 
‘TI think a certain person's listening; he 
mightn’t understand thee was only. fun- 
ning.” 

‘Oh, I was only saying’I’m going to get 
Jerry a new red collar; or would a dismal 
shade of green be more congenial to his 
feelings? A little more cake, Reuben? 
Well, suppose we leave these girls to their 
kickshaws, and go to the grand moral 
show? I suppose you heard Euny was 
coming out in the ring this winter? No? 
Well, we don’t mean to let it out much till 
towards fall.” 

**Pop’s only in fun, you know,” said 
Eunice, with her serious smile. 


*“Now, Snick, you'll have to let my 
boots alone, or you’ll certainly go to pot. 
Hard, isn’t it, that a parent is not allowed 
to approach his child!” For the little 
girl, with the melancholy hound on one 
side, and the scolding, hissing gander on 
the other, was wholly ipaccessible by 
strangers, and partially so by the family. 
The two body-guards, with nothing else 
in common, regarding each other, in fact, 
with mutual jealousy and fear, were one 
in their determination to protect their mis- 
tress. 

‘*Would he care for the last lamb, do you 
think?” said Eunice. ‘They are only com- 
mon lambs; but I think they are always 
sweet when they’re little. Mrs. Mullins 
had twins (it’s the old ewe we call Mrs. 
Mullins), and she only likes one of them, 
and so I have to bring the other up by the 
bottle.” 

“Is this it?” said Reuben, a little appre- 
hensively, as a decidedly stout and bellig- 
erent-looking animal frisked clumsily up 
to them. 

“Oh, no. He was a lamb (Jeremiah, 
silence, and wind what I told you this 
morning!) ; he keeps forgetting how big he 
is. He grew up on the bottle, too, and 
that makes him foolish. He won’t butt; 
that is, not much. Now be good, Johnny, 
and go back to the field where you belong. 
Hefe’s my oney-doney real lamb—and 
here’s her bottle, dear; did she think I’d 
forgot her? I don’t see how any baby 
could drink better than that, do you? 
Now, good-by, dear; Euny’ll come again 
before bedtime. I think he’d like to see 
the Banty hen. She oughtn’t to be sit- 
ting, but she stole her nest, and I hadn’t 
the heart to break her up And you 
wouldn’t believe how interested the little 
rooster is; he’s so fussy, he distracts her 
attention, and so I had to fence him off. O 
father, do see him! He’s standing with 
his eye to the knot-hole!” 

And there in truth he was, a gamey, 








splendid green and black 
with all his might ata hole in the parti- 
tion, and clucking zealously to 

little soul on the nest. 


ily. Ah, here we are at the stable.” 

“Don’t come in, please,” said Eunice. 
‘Bobolink has a way with his heels! Now, 
Bobby, who’s coming?” 

Waiting until she was answered. by an 
impatient little whinny, she stepped in 
quickly, and untethered an .all-alive, 
Roman-nosed, scornful-looking sorrel colt 
of six months, whose rolling eye, combined 
with the quick stamp of his little hoof, in- 
dicated, to say the least, some native de- 
cision of character. 

‘“He’s generally in the meadow,” ex- 
plained his mistress. ‘He'll come to me 
anywhere, but I put him in the stable 
sometimes for practice.” 

**What?” exclaimed Reuben, ‘a regular 
bit and bridle ona six months’ colt? That's 
something new, isn’t it?” 

“It’s a rubber bit. I coaldn’t hold him 
with a halter, and I can’t afford ever to 
let him think he’s the strongest.” , 

“I think Euny’s right about that,” said 
her father; ‘*-you van’t take ’em too early.” 

“But aint you afraid for her, Mr. Win- 
ger? He’s such a quick-motioned little 
chap.” 

‘‘Not for Euny. If he’s a squirrel, she’s 
a cat. Shell manage him. If it was 
roly-poly Polly, now, | wouldn’t dare to 
have her in the yard with him.” And, in 
truth, along with the little girl's quietness 
there was a watchful eye, and a general 
alertness of movement, that justified her 
father’s confidence. 

““He’s got just the sharpest little trot, 
Mr. Reuben; I'll show you.” 

Bobolink, now quite composed, went 
through his paces at the end of a long line 
held in Euny’s hand, with the steadiness 
of an old circus hack. 

‘Now, walk, trot, gallop. Whoa! Come 
here and see what I have for him! Please 
don’t get too near his heels, Mr. Reuben.” 
For although he was eating his sugar, and 
rubbing his head like a cat ayainst his 
mistress, his back-glancing eye still show- 
ed a consciousness Of the presence of 
strangers. 

“Ill tell thee what, Pop,” said Eunice, 
gravely watching her pupil’s demeanor; 
“this eolt’s been tampered with. I told 
that new man, the first day he came, that 
Bobolink wasn’t to be touched by any one 
‘but me; but 1 can’t make him think I 
mean it. He says it isn’t in nature fora 
‘gurrul’ to tend to a horse.” 

‘It’s plain to see that Pat hasn’t found 
out yet who’s master here,” said Pop, 
winking. ‘*Thee tell him if he lays a 
hand on Bob again, to come to me for his 
wages. Well, pet, are you coming?” 

‘““Not yet. I have to look up my last 
youngest turkeys. I’m afraid it'll rain 
before morning.” 

‘*Well, Reuben, let’s have a peep at the 
Alderneys. Now, would you believe 
(confidentially to the young man) that a 
little girl like that would be so fond of an- 
imals? And it’s not just namby-pamby 
fondness, either; it’s discipline. Why, 
that girl, sir.’—— 

**He’s off,’ thought Reuben, remember- 
ing Eunice’s warning. ‘I do wonder what 
that blue ribbon’s about at this moment?” 

But all things come to an end. ‘The 
glow had not quite left the west when 
Reuben and Nora parted from the Win- 
gers, amid a shower of mutual invitations. 
Polly was there, too, not close to the car- 
riage with the rest, but using her mother 
as a sort of intrenchment, and keeping her 
eyes on the ground, as if determined that 
no mortal should see their color that night. 
If this were so, however, it proved an igno- 
minious failure, for just as the starting 
wheel was grazing the stepping-stone, the 
shy lids lifted, and the blue eyes ventured 
one parting ray, to be met midway and 
utterly discomfited by a shaft of black 
lightning from the carriage. 

“You didn’t think of going to-night, 
then?” said Nora. For the young man, 
instead of gathering up the reins for action, 
sat in a sort of smiling dream. 

“Oh, certainly,” said he, starting; and 
they bowled along somewhat silently 
toward home. 

( To be continued.) 
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IOWA WOMEN. 


According to the official register of 
Iowa for 1887, three counties—Cerro Gordo, 
Madison, Warren—have women as record- 
ers. The counties of Cedar, Decatur, 
Green, Grundy, Keokuk, Louisa, Page, 
Plymouth, Van Buren, and Washington 
have women as superintendents of public 
schools. These women not only fill offices 
elected by the franchise of men, but sit in 
judgment of controversies. between male 
school officials and their constituents, hear 
appeals, issue certificates and revoke then, 
and the schools in nearly all these coun- 
ties are of a very high order. It would 
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THE GENIUS OF THE FAMILY. 
BY HELEN BUTLER SMITH. 


The trouble began, I think, in the fact 
that we were a family of geniuses—or 
thought we were, which amounts to about 
the same thing, so far as comfort is con- 


You see, father in his youth was quite 
an artist, and really did very nice things 
with his pencil and brush. All the rela- 
tives predicted a great future for him, but 


at twenty-one he fell in love with mother, | 


and that pnt an end to his artist dreams, 
though enough of their influence remained 
to prevent him from ever being very suc- 
cessful at anything else. Not that mother 
discouraged his ambition ; she was a genius 
herself, and there were several old blank 
books filled with her poetry and stories, 
which we children hunted out of a chest 
in the attic, and which we used to laugh 
and cry over ou rainy days. 

“We children!” That was what had 
stood in the way of father’s pictures and 
mother’s writings, and had harnessed them 
down to dull, routine work and petty econ- 
omies. There were four of us, scattered 
along a couple of years apart; Winifred, 
our beauty, Dorothea, commonly called 
Dolly, Rob and myself, Margery, though, 
in point of years, I came next to Winnie. 

If we had been just like other children, 
we should have been spared a good deal 
of heartache and mortification; but if you 
have geniuses for your father and mother, 
how are you going to help being a little 
bit different from other folks? We were 
childlike and natural enough in our rac- 
ings and rompings round the big, sunshiny 
old house and garden which Grandfather 
Fletcher left us, and if there was a nook or 
corner in either unexplored by our nimble 
feet and eyes, it wasn’t our fault. But that 
was when we were little; for as we grew 
older, we began to branch out in various 
directions; and we would sometimes catch 
father and mother looking at us in a proud, 
wistful way, and overhear them saying to 


each other, ‘‘Our children are certainly 


geniuses, and, please God, they shall find 
what we have missed.” 

So it followed, naturally, that the house 
was kept scantily furnished, and mother 
turned and made over her old dresses, and 
father wore his old clothes, which couldn’t 
be turned and made over, and the money 
went into teachers and paints and music 
and railroad fares; and all without a 
shadow of grudging, for were we not going 
to make the name of Fletcher famous, and 
pour back the money tenfold? 

We seemed to live in a rose-colored haze‘ 
so sure of success that the small straits 
and little pinches of economy ‘scarcely 
ruffled us. We were travellers on our way 
to a palace; we could afford to ignore the 
petty inconveniences attending our jour- 
ney. So, when Winnie's one best gown 
began to show unmistakable signs of giv- 
ing out, she took it very calmly, saying 
she should not need it much longer, and 
then went on to describe the suit she should 
buy out of the proceeds of her great pict- 
ure, the picture that was to make her 
fame. [t was to be of the very darkest 
blue velvet, with trimmings of silver fox, 
and as she described it, I could almost see 
the tall, handsome girl in it, her slender 
neck encircled by the soft fur, and droop- 
ing plumes shading her bright brown hair. 

Almost; for at that particular moment 
she had on an old woollen wrapper, with 
several constellations of paint-spots on it, 
and about half a yard of the ruffle pinned 
up in a way which might be artistic, but 
certainly was not the way it was original- 
ly designed. 

When [ looked at Winifred, I always felt 
Sure we came from a high family. Our an- 
cestors, as far as I know, were good, hon- 
est folks, respectably prosperous, but that 
girl looked like a young princess. She had 
& way of carrying her head, and certain 
Xestures with her hands, which were quite 
regal, and when she spoke, it was with a 
calm imperiousness that left little room for 
argument. 

I was the musical one, and I do think 

ave me a rare voice, and I was very 
Proud and thankful for it. Oh dear! To 
think it all has to be put in the past tense! 

Rob, the baby, sixteen years old, was a 
wonderfully bright boy; we felt that he 


Would make something grand, so he was 


Sent to a famous school, and the screw was 
given an extra turn to keep him there. 
I've left Dolly till the last; but what we 
should have done without her, I don’t 
- We always said—even Dolly her- 
self—that she wasn’t the least bit of a gen- 
ius, but she did fit in beautifully every- 
where. It was Dolly who bound the frayed 
edges of father’s coat, and Dolly who ac- 
Ompli shed unheard-of things with the old 





parlor carpet, and Dolly who concocted 
savory messes to restore the 

when the inward fires had burned to ex- 
haustion. It was Dolly here, and Dolly 
there, from morning till night. 

I remember, as though it was yesterday, 
a certain day a year or two ago. I had 
just come in from rehearsal, and found 
Winnie working away at her picture in a 
frenzy of artistic zeal. It was the great 
picture—the picture that was to knock at 
the Academy door, and force it to fly open. 
The whole family regarded it with a feel- 
ing little short of awe. It represented a 
young girl, standing, at early morn, in an 
old-fashioned garden,—our own delight- 
fully unkept garden,—with a flock of doves 
wheeling about her, one of which had 
alighted on her shoulder. Dolly, of course, 
had stood for the figure, a patient model, 
always at hand, and receiving the reward 
which usually falls to such saints. 

** Dolly!” Win would say, ** why can’t 
you turn your head in this way?” and she 
would turn her own with inimitable grace, 
and purse her red lips to an imaginary 
dove on her shoulder. Then Dolly would 
twist her plump neck with all the good 
will in the world; but, with all her virtues, 
she was not willowy, and Win would look 
at her in utter despair. Then there would 
come a call from below, and away would 
go the model on some errand of love to the 
lower regions of the house. 

However, the figure was finished, for 
better or for worse, and if the attitude was 
a trifle stiff, the face was very sweet, with 
its downcast eyes and smooth young brow. 

‘Dolly has the face of a saint,” said 
Winnie, as we stood looking at the picture, 
‘tand I should think she was one, if she 
wasn't such a splendid cook.” 

**And I should think,” said I, *‘that she 
was a perfect little housewife, if she didn’t 
have that look in her eyes now and then.” 

* Yes,” assented Winnie, softly, ‘* that 
far-off look. Margie,” she broke off, sud- 
denly, “how does that cloud look? I've 
tinkered at it all the morning, and it doesn’t 
look right now.” 

“Well,” I answered, hesitatingly, ‘it’s a 
lovely color, but it doesn’t look—exactly— 
as though it was floating.” 

“Floating?” echoed Win, impatiently. 
“It looks as though it was glued there!” 
and seizing a brush full of paint, she swept 
it across the offending cloud. ‘*There!” 
she said, “I'll do it all over again. And 
now, Margie, carissima, how did the re- 
hearsal go off?" 

“O Win,” I cried, ‘it went off glorious- 
ly! When I took those high notes, Prof. 
Schaus rubbed his hands together, and 
said, ‘Vary gout!’ right out loud; and I’m 
to sing it at the concert next month.” 

‘*Margie,” cried the dear girl, seizing me 
by the shoulders, ‘tyour fortune is made! 
Sing it over now!” 

So, making a courtesy as profound as 
my short walking-dress would allow, I 
stood forth in the wide, old-fashioned hall, 
and sang my first concert piece. Dolly 
came and sat down half-way up the stairs, 
and by-and-by mother came from the 
kitchen, with her hands all floury, and 
stood in the lower hall, listening. But 
somehow, I did not see the dear home faces 
after the first few moments. They faded 
away, and in their stead was a vast con- 
cert-hall, crowded with strange faces, all 
turned to mine, and changing and quicken- 
ing in response to my voice, and, beyond 
them, a long vista of triumphs and travels 
and gold, and I sang as I never sang be- 
fore or—since. When [ ended, there was 
a moment’s silence; then mother slipped 
quietly back to the kitchen, wiping some- 
thing from her cheek with the back of her 
hand, and my eyes fell on Dolly, looking 
up at me with one of her far-off looks. 

“Mercy on us, Dolly Fletcher!” cried 
Winnie, ‘*come back to earth this minute!” 

Dolly laughed, and ran down stairs, and 
presently we heard her sweeping vigor- 
ously, and singing in her high, thin voice. 

“Dear little Mother Bunch!” said Win. 
“Seems as though she looked a bit tired.” 

But it did not occur to either of us to go 
down and help her. 

The following morning’ everything 
seemed to go criss-cross. Win was in one 
of her downcast moods; knew her picture 
was a daub, the figure was all out of draw- 


ing, the background was horrid, it would ! 


never be accepted, and so on, and so on. 

Usually it took the united efforts of the 
whole family to pry her up out of these 
sloughs of despond, but that morning none 
of us seemed equal to the attempt. It was 
cheerless outside, the sleet driving in long 
lines across the bare garden, and either 
the weather or my extra rehearsals had 
given me a sore throat. Rob was at home 
on a vacation, and so fractious nobody 
could speak to him ; and altogether, it was 
a relief to watch Dolly, trim and tidy, trot- 
ting back and forth. We were beginning 
to be more comfortable, when, in the mid- 
dle of the forenoon, mother gave us a great 
tright, by sinking down in her chair and 





fainting quite away: 
This was the beginning of a long and | 
sorrowful experience, though I did not 


know much about it at the time, for in 
tweaty-four hours after mother was taken, 
I was too sick to realize anything. 

A family with their heads in the clouds, 
as ours were, could not be expected to pay 
attention to so trifling a thing as a kitchen 
drain, but that neglected drain had forced 
itself into notice by introducing a run of 
typhoid fever, with diphtheria added, in 
my case. 

It is not so very long ago—I can't 
speak of it calmly yet—but when the 
worst was over, mother and Rob were 
gone 

I was a long time getting well, for Win- 
nie’s and Dolly’s care, loving as it was, 
lacked something which mother’s had had ; 
but the day came when I felt I must take 
up the work of life again, and take it 
up in good earnest. During those long 
weeks of sickness, bills had accumulated, 
and poor father was too much broken to 
make much headway against them. Hence- 
forth, it was plain, he must lean on us, 
and not we on him. 

Winnie’s picture was finished, and had 
been accorded a place in the exhibition; a 
place pretty well up on the wall, but it 
was in, and we waited the verdict. It came 
soon enough. One day Winnie came back 
from the city with a face that told the 
story. She tossed a crumpled newspaper 
into my lap, and went straight to her 
room, which remained locked until the 
next morning. 

Oh! if the writer of that criticism could 
have known how his words would cut a 
living heart, I think he would have tem- 
pered them with mercy. As it was, he 
sneered at the composition of the picture, 
the figure, the coloring—everything. It 
seemed as though, ina fit of spleen, he 
had vented it all on the one poor little pict- 
ure which meant so much to us. For 
Winnie did not suffer alone; our hearts 
ached with hers. She is a proud girl, and 
made no outcry, but her hopeless face was 
worse than tears, and we knew that the 
cruel words were always in her mind. 

A few weeks later, a summons came 
from Prof. Schaus for me to come and re- 
hearse again. Winnie came and put her 
arms around me, just before I started, say- 
ing, *‘I hope, dear, you will succeed.” 

It was the only allusion she had made to 
her own failure, and it touched me deeply. 

There was need enough of sisterly ten- 
derness, for it was a very hopeless, wretch- 
ed girl who went slowly back to the old 
house, a few hours later. My voice was 
gone. Not hopelessly so, the doctor said, 
trying to console me; but it might as well 
have been, for the harsh, uncertain notes 
which came at my bidding were as unlike 
their former sweetness as light is from 
darkness. I should be able to teach vocal 
music, by-and-by, he told me. Teach 
vocal music! After the prospect of soar- 
ing to the heights, to come down, and with 
clipped wings, chirp in a cage—I could not. 

That night, while I lay, dry-eyed and 
despairing, there was a step by my bed, 
then a pair of soft arms round my neck, 
and Winnie’s voice in my ear. 

‘Let me come, Margie, dear. If we 
can’t be glad together, we can, at least, be 
sorry together.” 

So the dear girl crept in beside me, and 
as we drew close together, we felt that 
while love was left, all was not lost. 

By-and-by there was a very small voice 
at the door, asking, ‘‘May 1 come?” 

“Come, Dolly,” said I, and the blessed 
child came, all in tears, her tender heart 
almost broken over my defeat. 

“T wanted to come before,” she sobbed ; 
‘*but I didn’t know if you would want me. 
because — because I haven’t been disap- 
pointed.” 

‘*Dorothea Fletcher!” cried Winnie, sit- 
ting up in bed, “I would rather have my 
two sisters than be the greatest artist in 
the world. Come into this bed.” 

We made a place between us, and, for 
the first time since we were children, our 
three heads pressed the same pillows. So 
the bitter night of disappointment was 
tided over, and fresh courage came in the 
morning. 

“TI know I can paint,” said Winnie, get- 
ting out her brushes and colors, after 
breakfast, ‘tand if I can’t do great work, 
I'l] do small; so here goes for a pot-boiler. 
I shall advertise for pupils, to-morrow,” 
she announced, calmly, after painting a 
few minutes. 

“OQ Win!” cried Dolly and I, in the same 
breath, *‘ you don’t mean it!” for the 
Princess always hated drudgery of that 


kind. 
**] do mean it,” she replied. ‘Fame I 


can do without, but money we must have.” 

Yes, money we must have. So, after 
rubbing up my half-forgotten school-lore, 
I secured the position of teacher in one of 
our town schools; and whether it was my 
thin face and black gown, or whatever it 
was, my pupils seemed attracted to me, 
and I found myself going to my daily 
duties with some zest. Beside this, life 
began to hold a new interest for me, for a 
friend who had stood afar off while my 
grand public career was in view, now 
eame near, and a path opened before me, 





which, though widely different from that I 
had hoped for, looked very safe and pleas- 
ant. 

Win had been successful in gathering a 
drawing-class, and that, with the bits of 
work she sold, kept the sides of her purse 
from growing together. Father still kept 
on at the store, doing easier work, with 
smaller pay, and Dolly kept us all com- 
fortable. 

I haven’t said very much about Dolly, 
but words could not tell what she was to 
us. She sent us away warmed and en- 
couraged in the morning, and welcomed 
and soothed us at night. We needed con- 
siderable soothing in those days, too. For 
people who suppose themselves geniuses 
and wake up to find that the world does 
not entertain the same opinion, are very 
uncertain persons to get along with, and 
when it came to having two such geniuses 
under the same roof, it was sometimes 
almost unendurable. [remember that one 
day, when things had gone a little worse 
than usual, father went over to Dolly, 
where she sat, all tired out, in mother’s 
rocking-chair. 

‘*Dorothea,” he said, smoothing back 
her hair, ‘I’m very thankful that you are 
not a genius.” : 

Dolly looked as though she didn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry. Then she blush- 
ed to the tips of her ears, and slipped out 
of the room. Somehow, that look of 
Dolly’s stuck in my memory, and, before 
long, an explanation came. 

Our letters were brought by the post- 
man, but one morning, being a little early 
for school, I went round to the post-office, 
thinking there might be something from— 
well, no matter about that, this is a family 
history, and not mine—when a letter wes 
handed me for Dolly. The envelope bore the 
name of a well-known publishing-house, 
and I wondered and wondered what they 
could have to write to Dolly. 

**See here, Mother Bunch!” I said, con- 
fronting her with it at noon, ‘what mis- 
chief are you up to now?” for I concluded 
she had been subscribing for something, to 
surprise us. She took the letter, looking 
very much flustered, and opened it slowly. 
She drew out a thin, bluish strip of paper, 
and glanced at it, then read a few lines on 
the sheet which enclosed it. Then she 
came and put it into my hand, and hid her 
face against my shoulder. 

‘*Read it,” she said, faintly. 

It was avery short note, to the effect 
that a certain contribution was accepted, 
and the enclosed check was in payment. 

“Bless us!” said I. ‘*What have you 
been writing about? How to make one 
egg do duty for three, or how to feed a 
family of four without its costing any- 
thing?” for, you see, [ couldn’t think of 
Dolly as anything but practical. 

She shook her head, her face still hidden 
in my waterproof. 

“Do you remember what Winnie was 
reading to you last. night?” she asked, in a 
smothered voice. 

**That lovely little story in the Advance? 
You never mean to tell me you wrote 
that?” 

The brown head gave an unmistakable 
nod. 

‘‘And the children’s Christmas story in 
the Journal ; do you remember that?” she 
asked. 

‘Do [ remember it?” said I. “It was 
the sweetest thing ever written. Dolly 
Fletcher, I'm prouder than I can tell!” 

She lifted her sweet face, all tears and 
blushes, saying, ‘And the best of it is, 
Margie, dear, they've been paid for.” 

‘You wicked girl!’ I cried, light begin- 
ning todawn on me. ‘That’s the reason 
the flour-barrel has held out like the wid- | 
ow’s cruse of oil, and that’s why you 
always ‘have a little of the housekeeping 
money left.’ What a monster of duplicity 
you are!” 

The dear child put her arms round my 
neck, and laid her cheek to mine. 

“I wanted to tell you, oh,so much!” she 
whispered; *‘but it seemed unkind of me 
to be successful when you and Winnie had 
seemed to miss—to miss—the success you 
deserve.” 

Just then, father and Winnie came in. 
Poor father had witnessed many tearful 
reconciliations between his daughters, so 
he glanced at us, without saying anything. 
Taking Dolly by the shoulders, I marched 
her up in front of him, and held her there. 

“Father,” said I, ‘“‘you thought once 
that you had a family of geniuses, but you 
were mistaken. There is but one genius 
in the family, and her name is Dorothea 
Wilmot Fletcher,” and I told the whole 
story, Dolly hanging her head like a con- 
victed culprit. Father seemed to take it 
in very slowly, but at last he took off his 
glasses and wiped them, at the same time 
clearing a huskiness from his throat. 

“Come here, little daughter,” he said, 
opening his arms, and, as he folded Dolly 
close to him, he said, ‘“‘Such an unselfish, | 
loving heart deserves success, but I don't | 


Laboratory Work. 
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Dolly is the genius of the family.”— 
Youth’s Companion. | 


Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. I do feel that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mrs. GC L. 
THomPpson, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsa lla tones up m 
purifies my cee tee m Tapetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. ’ 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1;.six for $5. Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 .Doses One Dollar. 





BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ng. comene, or hardening the leather. Eac 

Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to bang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, ap4 their wagon will call for 
, pee can be one u ond soepened three 

ys, if it ien , a8 their ties for D 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never Coupe Ge 
equalled in this or any other country. 

a@ Telephone number 7232. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office ‘and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOK. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P, M. 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIA N and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......+.+sseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in Advance........sececeeceseesess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....sssscsesseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee@........sssccees socccccsecess 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mase. 








DR. LUOY W. TUOE, 


ECLECTIO, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her petente how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ents 
are given as usual at her office. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose ey ey 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be o 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (epeees Saeretage). 

For particulars send for ° 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls ‘and young women, 
Thorough general education. Pre m for co 
or for advanced ayy! in col Address 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Seusntery, ree MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
te, 


iF. 
Throo bicago, lil. 
Pe” Dror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


opens October 5th.; ending May 
Btv- 
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CAGKWEEL M.D Daan 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 








’ OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
HamMPsTeaD, oe} 
Fes. 10. 1887. 

Since my last letter, two ladies, distin- 
guished alike as citizens and as benefac- 
tors of the great cities to which they re- 
spectively belonged, have passed away, 
full of years and of honors. A Paris cor- 
respondent writes : 

“The death of Madame Trélat removes 
from usa very noble woman. Her mother 
proms, to the highest French aristoc- 
racy; father was an enlightened public 
man, and a physician. The finest quali- 
ties of the two natures were united in the 
daughter. She remained the most perfect 
lady as well as the enlightened thinker, to 
the day of her death, although the terri- 
ble double affliction of deafness and blind- 
ness had for some years almost isolated 
her from her friends. As daughter and 
wife of physicians, she took the warmest 
interest in the study of medicine by wom- 
en, and in 1857 she sent over a generous 
donation to assist the New York Infirmary 
and School of Medicine for Women, then 
being established. Her intense desire, in 
the latter years of her life, was to found 
a school for the perfect training of girls 
in their duties as future heads of house- 
holds. It is to be hoped that the wunici- 
pality of Paris,to whom she has bequeathed 
most of her fortune, will endeavor to carry 
out this last great wish of her life.” 

‘The funeral of Mrs. Abel Heywood was 
announced in Manchester, last week, by 
the tolling of the minute bell at the great 
Town Hall, within which aldermen and 
magnates of the city assembled to join the 
cortége on its way to the Phillips Park 
Cemetery. Mrs. Heywood, during her 
long life, had, in many ways, shown her- 
self a public-spirited citizen of the Capital 
of Common Sense,” as D’Israeli called our 
great Cottonopolis. Two of its finest statues 
are her gifts. The one is of the Prince Con- 
sort, in white marble, clad in royal robes, 
and underneath a stately canopy decorat- 
ed with heraldic blazonry. ‘The other is 
astill more noble and characteristic statue 
of Cromwell, the stalwart Puritan soldier, 
starding on a rough-hewn rock of granite, 
with an appropriate inscription. 

When Owens College, now the Victoria 
University, in Manchester, was founded, 
in the first half of this century, the wom- 
an question had not arisen, and no provi- 
sion was made for the education of girls. 
Mrs. Heywood's will provides, to a cer- 
tain extent, for that omission. 

Mrs. Heywood left £10,000 to the Owens 
College. ‘The money is to be separately 
invested, and called the ‘Elizabeth Salis- 
bury Heywood Endowment.” The testa- 
trix directs ‘ that the income arising from 
such endowment shall be applied for the 
purpose of making proper provision for 
the instruction of women and girls in 
the said college, or for assisting women 
and girls who sball be students in or de- 
sirous of entering the said college, in such 
manner as the governors of the said col- 
lege think fit; but in case women or girls 
shall not be admitted as students of the 
said college at the time of my death, that 
the income of the said endowment shall be 
accumulated and added to the principal of 
the said endowment, until women or girls 
shall have been so admitted, or until the 
end of five years from my death, which 
shall first happen, and, in case women or 
girls shall not, at the end of five years 
from my death, have been admitted, as 
aforesaid, then the goverrors of the said 
college may apply the income of the said 
endowment, and of the accumulations 
which shall have been added thereto, for 
such purposes as they may think fit; but 
in all cases I desire that, so far as the reg- 
ulations of the college will permit, the in- 
come of the said endowment shall, at all 
times, be used for the benefit of female 
students.” ; 

A college for women was founded inp 
1877, and a few years ago became the 
Women’s Department of Owens College, 
to which this endowment will be very 
welcome. REBECCA MOORE. 
———————~6— 


PURE WOMEN NOT SUSPICIOUS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal; 

We have been wont to claim that every 
intelligent person who once espoused the 
cause of woman suffrage remained true to 
the faith throngh evil as well as through 
good report. It has been a great shock to 
many hard-working believers in the West, 
to have the recent article, ‘‘Unsolved Prob- 
lems in Woman Suffrage,” by T. W. Hig- 
ginson, quoted to them to prove that the 
cause is going backward, that even the ad- 
vocates of thirty years’ standing are obliged 
to confess that the experiment of woman 
suffrage is fraught with too much danger 
to be tried at present. 

We have always known that T. W. H. 
was the most conservative advocate in the 
ranks. Therefore his arguments and state- 
ments in tracts and in the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL were perfectly safe to use to convert 
persons of like tendencies. For myself, I 
do not believe that he had any intention of 
going back on his past record, but the im- 
pression once created that he has done so, 
no amount of evidence will uproot it. It 
is just what the has watched 
for; they will select from the article what 


* 








pleases them best, and will roll it as a 
sweet morsel under their 

T. W. H. says he is “willing to risk some 
misapprehension.” I suppose he means 
that he is willing to risk some misappre- 
hension of his own motives. But did he 
count the cost to those who are giving their 
lives to establish principles of justice in the 
minds of young men who are soon to take 
upon themselves the responsibilities of 
government? 

I ask space to enter my protest on but 
one point in the article in questicn. ‘I. W. 
H. says: ‘It is a well-known fact that the 
very purity of women makes them most 
suspicious where they are purest.” In be- 
half of the pure women of the nation, I 
deny the truth of the statement. Sixty 
years of life, with more experience with 
and knowledge of pure women than any 
man can boast, ought to be worth some- 
thing in determining such a question. If 
any man desires to make such a statement 
concerning men, [ shall not call it in ques- 
tion, but shall take it for granted that he 
ought to know, better than women, the 
peculiar traits of his own sex. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 23, 1887. 
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MAINE REMONSTRANTS ANSWERED. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
through its President, Rev. Henry Blanch- 
ard, of Portland, has made the following 
reply to the protest of the Maine remon- 
strants : 


In behalf of the Maine Woman Suftrage 
Association, I address the signers of the 
remonstrance recently sent to the Senate. 
We have read your petition with interest 
and surprise—with interest, because we are 
always glad to read earnest words—with 
surprise, because your statements, made 
many times before, have been, in our judg- 
ment, irrefutably answered. 

We wish to treat your petition and your- 
selves with the utmost courtesy. We are 
compelled, however, to declare that many 
facts can be made publhe which appear to 
us to justify our opinion that many of you 
have expressed opposition to woman suf- 
fraye because of sentiment and not because 
of conviction. For sentiment, we have re- 
spect; for conviction, we have reverence. 
We are accustomed to hear these words— 
**f have not studied the subject. I oppose 
woman suffrage instinctively.”” We cour- 
teously ask you to give greater study to 
this important matter. That some of you 
have given some study, possibly much, we 
shall not deny; but our own experience 
leads us to ask for renewed study. Many 
of us have been indifferent and then op- 
posed. Many of us have found that our 
prejudices have disappeared and our‘opin- 
ions changed, as we have listened to earnest 
orators or read the words of able writers. 
In some cases our own continued thought 
has led us to acceptance of woman suffrage 
from which, at first, we shrank. 

We are not astonished, therefore, nor 
troubled by your opposition. We honor 
your earnestness and your action. We 
would be glad to enlist your earnestness 
and your thoughtfulness in the efforts of 
our Association. 

We ask you, therefore, and through you 
inany others who are opposed to woman 
suffrage, or who think they are, to con- 
sider these points. 

First, We who advocate woman suffrage 
and ask the Legislature to submit an 
amendment to the constitution to the voters 
of Maine, are not indifferent to the dread of 
calamitous results felt by so many, if wom- 
en shall be permitted to vote. We have 
studied the subject long and earnestly. We 
have tried to trace out effects. The more 
we have studied, the clearer has it seemed 
to us that the effects will be of vast bene- 
tit to the nation. 

Second, We are strengthened in our 
faith by the knowledge that some of the 
ablest and noblest men and women of our 
times are ardent advocates of giving the 
ballot to women. 

You must know something of the ability 
and culture and noble character of Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar, for whom some of us would 
like to vote for President of the United 
States; of George William Curtis, and 
James Freeman Clarke, and Joseph Cook, 
and Samuel Longfellow, and Phillips 
Brooks, and Dr. Duryea; of Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, and Julia Ward Howe, and Lucy 
Stone, and Frances E. Willard; among 
those in the higher world, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and John Stuart Mill, and Bishop 
Simpson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. You 
must know that in our city and State, lead- 
ing clergymen, physicians, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and some of its noblest and most 
prominent women, are believers in woman 
suffrage. We are often astonished in find- 
ing distinguished men saying that they 
have been woman suftragists for years. 
aig we are not unreasonable in think- 
ing that we belong to a noble company 
of able, earnest, cultivated men and wom- 
en. Surely, it is not unreasonable for us, 
converted as some of us are frow your 
views to our present ones, to ask you to 
reconsider your objection to woman suf- 
frage. 

Third, We propose to you, therefore, a 
series of meetings, chiefly to be held in 
private houses, and without report in our 
papers, in which the advocacy of your 
views and ours can be maintained in earn- 
est and courteous ways. 

We have endeavored to secure, at our 
parlor meetings. the presence of those who 
were opposed to our views. We shall take 
measures to have such meetings continued. 
We shall be glad to have you attend. We 
shall also be glad to have a public meeting, 
under your auspices or our own, at whic 
a debate can be held, each side to select 
its own speaker. We believe in discussion. 
We shall welcome al! thoughtful upposi- 
tion. We will trust our cause to the light 
of truth. : 





curt laws and executors of 
_ io of 


wowen are as intel 
of men. We hold women are more 
conscientious than men. We are sure 
that, if the ballot shall be given, women. 
under stress of conviction of duty, will 
use it for the good of the republic. We 
do not ask women, therefore, to demand 
and use the suffrage —, because it is 
their right, but because it is their high 
duty to co-work with men in affairs of 
State. Politics is the science of living to- 
gether nobly. Man needs woman’s help 
to secure this result. We believe a large 
number of women feel this now, and that 
a rapidly increasing number will do so, as 
full, free, and fair discussion prevails. 
We believe in the justice of our cause. 
We are sure of its not distant victory. 
Let Kansas be our prophet. We shall 
welcome you toa place in our labors, and 
to a share in our joy when the victory shall 
be won. HENRY BLANCHARD, Pres. 
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KANSAS PRESS ON SUFFRAGE. 


Troy Chief: Judge Valentine is the 
woman suffrage member of the Supreme 
Court. When he dies the women will can- 
onize him, and he will then be St. Valen- 
tine. 


**Sol” Miller, in the Troy Chief,says: The 
submission of a few amendments will 
cost more than a constitutional convention 
would. ‘There are still some timid souls 
who have so little faith in the strength of 
their cause that they fear that a constitu- 
tional convention would endanger prohibi- 
tion. We offer it as a prediction that no 
member of the Legislature will live to see 
prohibition repealed. 


Minneapolis Tribune: In order to brace 
up the prohibitory law, the Kansas Legis- 
lature has passed a law granting munic- 
ipal suffrage to women. There’!l be trouble 
now. 


Yes, we predict that there will be lots of 
trouble in store for violators of the law 
and black leg politicians.— Topeka Capital. 


Emporia News: Governor Martin has 
signed the municipal suffrage bill, and al- 
though his own convictions were against 
the measure, we think his reasons for his 
action are such as any wan should be proud 
of under the circumstances. Governor 
Martin has set an example in this mat- 
ter that it might be well for President 
Cleveland to take pattern after. Had the 
latter acted on the plan adopted by Gov- 
ernor Martin, to let his convictions be, to 
a certain extent, guided by the voice of 
the majority, then how many happy hearts 
he could have made, and how many voices 
might now be raised in praise instead of 
curses on his administration! 


Ellsworth Democrat: We venture the 
prophesy that though the ladies. may be 
fooled, as have been men in the past, by 
tricky politicians, no known immoral man, 
no violator of the sanctity of the domestic 
altar, will be elected to an official position 
in the beautiful cities of Kansas. 


The Lincoln Republican thinks that the 
municipal suffrage bill passed the Legisla- 
ture because the W. C. T. U. and decent 
women took hold of it. The Republican 
has been opposed to woman suffrage. 


Topeka Capital: The State press is fair- 
ly overflowing with the regulation old- 
time chestnuts about woman suffrage. 
Some of them are so ancient that they have 
gray whiskers. 


Marshall County News: While Governor 
Martin doubts of the beneficent results 
fondly predicted by the friends and believ- 
ers in woman suffrage, yet there is no citi- 
zen who more earnestly hopes for the puri- 
fication of politics, and all the good results 
claimed in our cities from this law than 
does Governor Martin. It now remains for 
the good women in every city in Kansas to 
demonstrate whether they are a power for 
weal or for woe in municipal government. 


Lawrence Journal: Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Diggs quietly walked into the city clerk’s 
office and both registered as duly qualified 
voters for the ensuing election. 


Cherokee Cyclone: We are in favor of 
giving every woman in the State the right 
to vote on all questions. 


Girard Press: This granting municipal 
suffrage to women is a good beginning, 
and we trust the time is not far distant 
when the Constitution will be so changed 
as to allow them to vote for county, State, 
and national officers as well. 


Atchison Champion: The less extreme 
talk and violent denunciation there is used 
in connection with the municipal suftrage 
question the better. ‘hat is the Champion’s 
idea about the discussion of public ques- 
tions generally. ‘That is the reason that 
Kansas journalists fracture their linen 
and yell **Coward” at the Champion. But 
**wisdom is justified of her children.” 


Kansas City Star: Kansas is proposing 
a poll tax on the women who have the 
right of suffrage. While Kansas has the 
subject of poll tax on hand, there is an op- 
portunity for the State to distinguish itself 
by enacting a very wholesome law, one 
that should assess a poll tax of twenty-five 
dollars against every legal elector, the 
same to be discharged by voting. ‘To this 
extent, at least, voting should be made 
compulsory. Such a law would secure a 
full poll, and the best citizens as well as 
the vicious would vote When the law 
fines voters for ignoring so great a right 
as the ballot, they may prize it more high- 
p a neglect to exercise it less frequently 
t at present. Neither Missouri nor 
Kansas will pass a more wholesome law 
than the one here under consideration. If 
the Solons believe in ‘a full vote and a fair 
count” the result can be secured. by the 
peonege of a law, the provisions of which 
would be, vote or pay a poll tax of twenty- 
five dollars. 





ay yo less and disreputab let 
its law course, 

a now commence and build a new Leaven- 
worth, whose foundation shall rest upon 
honor, integrity, and law. 


Julia Mills Dunn, one of the leading 
members of the W. C. T. U., in Illinois, 
says, in a communication in the JIJnter- 
Ocean: Meanwhile, the women of Kansas 
have secured the right of ors suf- 
frage, and when the next election da 
comes in Leavenworth, that. modern Sod. 
om, the pure and law-abiding women of 
that State will show the world the strength 
of the home aguinst the saloon when arm- 
ed with the power to protect itself. 


Concordia Blade: The climax of absurd 
legislation was reached last week when 
the House passed the Senate Bill to bestow 
the elective franchise upon women. It 
seems that the cranks who have run that 
body for the past seven years are still at 
the helm, and guiding the ship on the 
“breakers” and to destruction. It was 
bad enough for men to have to engage in 
the cesspool of politics, but now the wom- 
en—the conservators of morals, the only 

ure element of society—are to be contam- 
nated by its filth as well. Whatashame! 
What a disgrace it is upon the name of the 
great State of Kansas, this bringing down 
from her lofty position of guardian of 
pure and spotless morality the noble and 
pure women of this country! And who 
are responsible for this deplorable act? 
Let the manly and sensible words of the 
present chief executive of the State an- 
swer: **Long-haired men and short-haired 
women.” Men who part their hair in the 
middle and women who part theirs on the 
side of their head. Women who are mas- 
culine in all except where nature made an 
insurmountable distinction. ‘The modest, 
retiring wife who loves home, family, and 
husband; who, contented with the sphere 
nature assigned her, never clamo for, 
never wished for. suffrage, she is content 
to let man do his part on the world’s stage, 
and she to do hers. What a great pity it 
is that those loving, sensible women could 
not have exerted sufficient influence to 
have defeated the passage of what must be 
forever known in history as ‘the black 
act.” . 
— o-oo —____—_ 


EARLY SUFFRAGE REPORTS. 


The Woman's Rights Conventions which 
began to be held about forty years ago 
published pamphlet reports. It is impor- 
tant that these reports should be preserved 
and placed with historival societies. No 
doubt the descendants of early suffragists 
like Abby Kelley Foster, Lucretia Mott, 
Frances D.Gage, and others, may find them 
among their books. It would be consid- 
ered a favor if any persons who have 
such reports will mail them to me at this 
office, for the above-named purpose; a 
reasonable price will be cheerfully paid 
forthem. Miss Anthony will also be glad 
to receive any that may be sent to her, as 
she, also, will have them bound. 

Lucy STONE. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Forcep AcquaInTaNnces. A Book for Girls. By 
Edith Robinson. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 


This is a lively narrative of checkered 
household experiences. It deals with every- 
day family life, and contains much keen 
cbservation and homely common-sense. A 
family reduced to poverty feels deeply its 
unaccustomed hardships and unwelcome 
proximities But it works on and up, with 
much friction and many rubs and jars and 
annoyances. The characters tell their own 
story in lively talk, not unmixed with 
slang, such as young women and men often 
affect. Some unamiable and disagreeable 
things are said and done. But through 
them all runs a vein of good sense and 
right feeling. ‘The characters of mother, 
daughters, and son are sharply contrasted. 
and a tone of harmless and amusing satire 
gives piquancy to the dialogues. 

H. B. B. 





An Imperative Necessity.—What pure air 
is to an unhealthy locality, what spring cleaning 
is to the neat housekeeper, so is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla to everybody, at this season. The body 
needs to be thoroughly renovated, the blood 
purified and vitalized, the germs of disease de- 
stroyed. Scrofula, Salt Rbeum, and all other 
blood disorders are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the most popular and successful spring medicine. 





For elegant gloves for all occasions go to Miss 
Fisk’s, 31 Temple Place. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
March 7, at 3.30 P. M., Mr. Mohini will talk to the 
Club on “Some Teachings of Indian Wisdom.” 








Sunday Notice, March 6.— At the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston 8t., 
3 P. M., Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will deliver an ad- 
dress. Subject: ‘The Perils of the Republic.” 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Til.) tells how students with smal! 
means can, by the ** RY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FReEE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
ivets of Natura) mys a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 


Teachers. i bb MWe lication. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR D. D., President. 























WHEN the little folks begin to read for 
themselves, Get Our Litrte Men anp Wom- 
EN forthem. §1. . 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


THE PANSY isa monthly for youngsters 
a little further along. The name, because it 
is edited by the writer of the famous Pansy 
books. $l. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 








CHOICE BOOKS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL READING. 


Little Fishers and their Nets. be Ad 
Rm, cle illustrated, $1.50. A new Clery te is 
ae author, full of power and enthusiasm in good 





Six O'Clock in the Evenin “Pansy.” 12mo 
cloth, illustrated, 60 cts. Deltghetal stories told each 
evening from Bible texts, by a wise grandma to a 
group of children. 


Pansy’s Sunday Book, — Edited by “* Posey. ® 
juarto, illustrated, boards, $1.25. For the q of 
ne home 8 abbath, when parents and children gather 

together for earnest thought and family communion. 


So as 
$1.25. Somapasenee story, sho 
sweet influence of a child on a man struggling with 
weakness and temptation. 


Stories and Pictures from the Life of Jesus, 
By “Pansy.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. The 
“old, old story” retold with such freshness as to 
meet the wants of the child-mind; with twenty-four 
vivid full-page pictures. 


Soldier and Servant. By Filla M Baker. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. A fascinating story of girl life at home 
andat school. The heroine has a high standard, and 
tries bravely to live up to it. 


a by Fire. By Margaret Sidney. 12mo, cloth, 
sti the 





FOR THE OLDER MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL. 


Faith and Action, Selections from the writings 
of Rev. F. D. Maurice, preface by Phillips Brooks. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. A welcome addition to the “Spare 
Minute Series.” 


The Full Stature of a Man, By Julian Worth. 
mo, cloth, $1.25. Practical questions of the day 
treated with rare power in a story of intense interest. 


Gratonbers People. By Rev. Reuen Thomas. 12mo. 
cloth, $1.25, Church life portrayed with mingled 
charity and satire, humor and earnestness. 


Etchings from Two Landa, By Clara Arthur 
Mason, l6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Much inter- 
esting information about Japan is mingled with a 
wapeenrys heart and home life in t attractive 
volume, 





LOTHROP’S SELECT 8. 8S. LIBRARIES. 
No. 9, 50 large, lé6mo vols., illustrated, $25.00, 
No. 11, 20 16mo vols., illustrated, $10.00, 


Pansy’s Primary Library, 90 vols., $7.50. 
The New Pansy Primary Library, ® vols., $5.0. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


Classic Collections 


OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The following elegant and correct editions of cele- 
brated musical works are in constant demand by good 
players. 

Beethoven’s Sonatas, Lebert and Von Bulow 
edition. In paper,  vols., each, $3. 

The same in Cloth, embossed, 2 vols., each, $6. 
Chopin’s Mazurkas. In paper, $1. 

Chopin’s Nocturnes, Cloth, $1.50; paper, 60 cts. 
Chopin’s Waltzes. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
Schumann’s Album. Op. 6 and 15, paper, $1. 
Sonatinen Album, Fingered by Kohler, Cloth, $1.0: 

paper, 75 cts. 

Clementi’s Sonatinas, Op. %, 37 and 38, paper, 0 cts. 
Kohler’s Kinder (Children’s) Album, paper, 75c. 
Sear Songs without words. Cloth, $1.50; 








r, 
The above books, with the exception of Beethoven's 
Sonatas, are reprints of Peter’s celebrated editions of 


the same works, and are extra good and correct edi- 


tions, and faithful copies of the originals, 


Piano Classics, recently published, is 
book filled with unusually good piano pieces of 
medium difficulty, by modern composers. 

Price, Cloth, $1.50; Boards, $1.00. 

ANY BOOK MAILED FOR THE RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Baily FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES suchas, Pimples, Comediones, "Flas 
bb ' 
Tetter, - It) lotches, 8 
Teehfng oth, Freckles, —- Baten, Barbers! 


CURES Boise Fins being n! tings 
Headache; dad and other Scalp 









CURES fatitmmations as with s magic tach. 


ARRESTS tnccessive growin 


RESTORES Wow Hatt on'balt Pisce 
UNSURPASSED 1 Wrotcsonte Fare an: 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Ts not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *..crP*ina: 
Dentrifice, 


many, of their own volition, use it as a 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Prors’, "erert.st 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, ete., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston. 


‘i ee a te 
GACTUS BALM, ut Bat 
of especial benefit in relievi 


a in_terms Pg ual 
SUSAN C. VOL, ( Woman's Journal). 








—— 
C. H. SIMONDS & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TemPLe Place, BOSTO® 
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